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I SHALL MISS THE CHILDREN. 


BY CHARLES DICKENS. 





When the lessons and tasks are all ended, 
And the schoo! for the day 13 dismissed, 
And the little ones gather around me 
To bid me good-night aud be kissed ; 
Oh, the httle white arms that encircle 
My neck in a tender embrace ! 
Oh, the that are halos of heaven, 
shedding sunshine of love on my face ! 


And when they are gone I sit dreaming 
Of my childly two lovely to last, 
Of love that my heart will remember 
When it wakes to the pu!s; of the past, 
orld and its wickedness made me 


When the 
And the ny of gladgess within. 


Ob, my heart grows weak as a woman's, 
And the tountaius o! feeling will flow, 
6 steep and stony, 
the feet of the dear ones must go; 
mountains of sin hanging o'er them, 
Of the tempest of Fate blowing wild ; 
Oh, there is nothing on earth half so holy 
As the innocent heart of a child. 


They are idols sheate jd households; 

They are God in disguise ; 
His sunlight still sleeps io their 

still gieams in their eves; 
truants from home and from heaven, 

have made me more manly aud mild, 

ww how Jesus could likea 

of God to a child. 


That meet me each morn at doo. 

I shall miss the nights” and the kisses, 
And the gush innocent glee, 

The group on the green and the ers 


ones Tr arow 


gathe: nd 
bid me good night and be Kissod 








THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 





BY COMMISSIONER NATHANIEL SANDS. 





PAT FIRST. 

The bread-earning power is the basis of 
independence, and an enlightened inde- 
ndence is essential to a high and noble 
tellectual development. reedom of 
thought and action alone affords the oppor- 
tunities indispensable to the growth of 
strong and s:If reliant individuality. Com- 
bine the bread-earning power with superior 
physical strength on the one side, with de- 
pendence and physical weakness on the 
other, and we at once establish conditions 
very unfavorable to the success of the lat- 
ter in the stru of life, and utterly 
hostile to all thy and strong develop- 

ment of its powers of t and action. 
Perfect equality before the law; perfect 
wy in the enjoyment and protection 
of every right; perfect justice to all—are 
the only solid bases upon which an endur- 

and true civilization can be reared. 

he rights belonging to women are of 
precisely the same general character as 
those belonging to men. She is a com- 
plete moral , with her own dis- 
tinct conscience, her own personal re- 
sponsibility to God and man, her own 
personal endowments and talents to be im- 


proved and accounted for, and which she | 8° 


cannot transfer, divide or alienate to any 
other, Even the marriage relation, which 
in a certain sense renders her and her hus- 
band one, cannot in the slightest degree im- 
| ado perfectness of her individual free- 

ene reaponsibility as a complete moral 
agen 


. hold her to the 
ilities of acomplete human being, 
Ewe dang how ony of im sighte of buman 


eS his 
of women and men are ical in ir 
general character. She has the same 


' ' right 
48 man to select her own life-work, to self- 
ture, to the fruits of her own labor and 
She has as much t as man 





may be aseparate qestion in what mode 
woman's will shall express itself to influ- 
ence law-making and governing, but the 
right to make her will felt in these matters 
cannot be denied without repudiating the 
foundation principle of free government, 
or denying the p lr ibility of 
woman. 

When woman's position is once cor- 
rectiy determined theoretically, it will then 
be her work to attain and hold and honor 
that position, though it may involve pe 
tient and leng continued efforts on her 

The sources of power, as we have 
said, are intellectual and physical strength, 
under the sway of an earnest and —_ 
meral purpose. In these qualities are the 
indisp ble requisites to the bread-win- 
ang powee, and to the accomplishments of 
all those great results and noble purposes 
which alone satisfy a worthy ambition. 

Woman must then turn her attention to 
a thoroughly practical selt culture of mind 
and body, and thus secure the best possible 
development of physical strength and men- 
tal power. It is not platform declamation, 
or public complaining or scolding, that will 
elevate woman. But work—patient, cheer- 
ful, well trained and skilled labor—wili do 
for her what it has done, and will continue 
to do, for men. Work is king, not sex. 
Woman must learn to look upon work as 
her best friend, and not her enemy. She 
must look to her own diligent hands and 
to her intelligent, well stored mind for her 
Own support, and not to min. 

The frailty and feebleness of body so 
common in the physical condition of wo- 
men, and the languor and inefficiency re- 
sulting therefrom, are characteristic of the 
sex in this country, and foreigners visiting 
here often speak of it. We need not now 
inquire into the causes of this common 
evil. It is ev'dent that our women do not 
cultivate | (soa vigor. Pale, emaciated, 
feeble an bones of effort or endurance, 
even before girlhood is over, they are too 
often mere burdens to themselves and 
others, while the boys and young men from 
the same families are strong and robust. 
It is clearly the case that women have 
much to learn in regard te the care of their 
health and the a of — 
strength adequate to duties of life. 
And this is true in all classes, rich and 
poor, high and low. And many a natur- 
ally bright mind and noble heart are 
quenc and eclipsed for life in conse- 
quence of being a to these poor, 
lengatth enervated, diseased bodies. 

very woman should feel the importance 
of this subject and labor to secure health 
vigor and buoyancy of nerve and blood 
and fibre, s> that the daily duties of life 
may be a pleasure and a joy. Of course 
women are not calied upon to rival men in 
mere strength of arm, but a healthy, vigor- 
ous body is as necessary for woman's work 
as muscular strength often is for man's 
Without health and vigor of body, the 
mind’s eye may see and desire higher and 
better things, but the hand will be power- 
less to seize the good. 

Every woman, no matter how high her 
position or how large her means, should 
learn thoroughly a trade or profession. 
She can never be strong or great unless 
she deals with strong and great ideas and 
occupations in a practical and useful way. 
Tuey must work in the actual worksho 
ot world ; they must know how to do 
things in every depariment of human ac- 
tivity in which their sex does not forbid 
them to take If men's habits and 
pursuits were sume as women’s their 
physical and .nental developments would 
be necessarily the same. When wom-n as 

nerally as men make up their minds to 
work for life they will soon find their spe- 
cial field of labor, and, if qualified by ac- 
tive, well-intormed minds and healthy, vig- 
orous bodies, they will see fields vt effort 
and promise of success awaiting them on 
every side. As teachers, as professora, 
as physicians, as artists, as musicians, 
as manufacturers, as horticulturists, as 
accountants, and in a thousand other 
fields, she also may win her bread and 
crown herself with honor and wealth. 
Her active and intuitive mind, her practical 
common se her delicate touch, ber re- 
fined taste, wil open new industries and 
new arts and improvements; and woman's 
help and skill will be in ever-increasing de- 
mand. Let woman be thorough!y quali- 
fied in mind and body, and let her fully 
resolved to win her share of the world’s 
oon oat its rewards, and the victory will 











office in the gift of the na- 





The 
tion is to be that of surveyor on Mount 
Wash ? 


PRIMARY TEACHING. 





BY FANNIE MURRAY. 





THE STUDY OF CHARACTER. | 
I earnestly deprecate any desire to as- | 
sume, in these papers, the position of gra- | 
tuitous lecturer, or any dictatorship of | 
opinion whatsoever. hey are merely of- 
fered, for what they are worth, as results 
of a considerable experience in class teach- 
ing. They are offered besides, in the be- 
liet that every interchange of ideas between 
teachers, every free expression of thought, 
is a benefit to our class; and that, through 
the journal which represents us and by 
every other available means, we should 
put ourselves in communication with each 
other as people united by common interests 
and stimulated by a common ambition. 
We will enter at once into the work- 
day school world. We cannot, unhappily, 
content ourselves with the order of the 
opening exercises. Wecannot watch, with 
miring, uninitiated eyes, the parade of 
“seap bn days,” displays which some- 
times bear the same relation to the real 
working of a school that the glitter before 
the scenes does to the rude machinery and 
the bare walls behind them. We do not 
linger in the porch, whatever may be its 
decorations; we are | my d characters; 
we pass at once into the “ Penetralia.” 
The Bible has been read, the hymn has | 
been sung, the little boys and gira have 
marched out in diverging lines, the “doors 
are rolled,” the teacher is in the presence 
of her cliss. And now, as the wise arti- 
ficer gives close inspection to the materials 
which he is to fashion into beautiful forms, 


it becomes her first duty to study her ma- 
terials—tbe character of her pupils. 
The study of character! Does it begin 


with her? and is she the only observer * 
Who has not noticed the weird inquisition 
that meets usin the eyes of chil- 
dren? There is something elfin in their 
steady regard, as if they were bright with 
an intelligence more than human. It may 
be that their young spirits, yet fresh from 
the hands of their Crea‘or, yet undarkened 
by the mists of this world, retain’the clear 

ion of our unfallen nature, and read 
truth through all disguises. However that 
may be, they mike few mistakes in their 
judgments. There is not a weakoess of 
wh they are unconsciogs, no strength 
of purpose to which they will not ily 
submit. They know where to love, and 
where to fear. If there is the slightest 
vacillation in our minds with regard to 
them, they are aware of it as soon as we 
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Let us take a girls’ class, for instance 
There are little flutters of pink and blue 


It is useless to multiply instances; the 
variety is endless. We Lave only taken 


ribbon on the silky hair, gay tints in aprons | these salient poin’s to illustrate the peces- 


and dresses, everywhere a certain grace and 
color that makes it an attractive sight. Is | 
there need for any close analysis of character | 
here ? Look at that child into whose face | 
the spirit flashes with every prompt answer. | 
Inherited intelligence and refinement are 
on the broad fo:ehead and in the delicate 
lines ot the mouth and chin ; she has also 
that already which dves not come by any | 
order of descent, the sense of intellectual 
power. | 
She is a type of the bright children that 
are to be found in every class, who drink | 
in knowledge, as plants absorb light, with- 
out effurt, but by whom it would be most 
erroneous to grade our progress or measure | 
our success. 
The lesson that has made her face vivid 
with thought has not produced the slightest | 
effect upon her neighbor. There she sits, | 
utterly placid; content expressed in her 
sound, rosy face and demure eyes—yes, 
even in the plump neck, with its string of 
gilt beads, and in the brown arms and | 
hands. What shall we do with her? how | 
shall we reach her consciousness? If we 
scold her, we stupefy her; it we disregard 
her, she will never learn from her own vo- 
lition. There is neither a large nor an ac- 
~—\ gee behind that low, smooth fore 


There is one way, and only one. Love | 
and praise are dear to her, and for them 
she will work with all the power that is in 
her. Ah, Gretchie! no one will ever see, | 
under your hand, “The circle rounded | 
fair, with faultless demonstration. "| 
We will never make you a mathema- | 
ticlan, nor an astronomer; no friction 
of the spirit will ever waste your comely 
features; but you shall read sweetly many 
nice books; yea, cipher within cer- 
tain limits, and set a fair superscription on 
your letters of the future; nor do we doubt | 
that you will fill your allotted place in your | 
day and generation with perfect success. 

Here is another face, which is also a rep- 
resentative one. It dves not want capacity, 
out it is mean and bad notwithstanding. 
There is subterfuge and treachery already in 
the furtive eye, falsehood and cowardive 
in the uncertain mouth. This is not the 
fault of the child; she inherits her charac- 
ter as she does her lineaments. Exact 
everything from her, insist on the fall 
| performance of every duty, detect all her | 
| evasions, show her the beauty of truth and 
shame her into honesty in word and act. 

A class of boys, we all knew, is not as 





are. With what marvelous intuition they 
read our disposition toward them in our 
first glance. With what quick sympathy 
they answer to all the changes ol our 
moods, brightening with our approval, 
darkening under every shadow of our in- 
difference or anger. 

Wnat diversity of fextar: an1 expression 
there is among them! how many tribes 
and tongues and nations they represent ! 
Look at the purely Asiatic heal of that 
boy yenter—the black hair, the oval eyes, 
the swarthy skin. You might place him, 
with perfect fitness, on the back of a camel 
at the gates of Damascus, or see him dip a 
slender pitcher in some well of Palestine ; 
give him any background of palm, or olive, 
or torrid waste ot sand, and he will harmo 
nize with it perfectly. And look at the 
young Visi-Goth beside him! the keen blue 
eye, the white forehead, the tawny hair, 
the marked heroic features! Tuese sharp 
contrasts are not fancy sketches; they are 
familiar to every teacher in our city of 
many nations. Unfortunately, however, 
we have not time for this esthetic view of 
the situation. Idealizing their heads and 
faces, though an agreeable occupation, is 
hardly a profitable ene; nor is a jarze pri 
mary class a place favorable to poetical ab- 
straction. But there remains a practical 
study of character which is of fundamental 
necessity. While there are general princi- 
ples of teaching as exact as the principles 
of any other science—laws of min 1, as well 
as laws of matter—these require individual 
applications. We cannot teach a class as 
a whole; we cannot grind out finished 
scholars by turning the crank of any uni- 
form method. No! their very fves show 
from what different origins they have 

ruog, by what different circumstances 

are surrounded, as accurately as the 
indentat.ons on the edge of a leaf show to 
what species it belongs; and the teacher 
who neglects these indications ex him- 
self to the torture of having ill-disciplined 
because i!l-understood pupils, to the risk of 
working hard without adequats results, and 





of feeling, when a day of trial comes, all 
the bitteruess ei unappreciated efforts. 


pretly a sight as a class of girls. There is 
| less of the decorative about them in dress 
| and appearance; but there is greater force | 
and depth (may we be pardoned the here- 
sy) expressed in the unkempt heads of 
these young Ishmiaelites of the street. They 
are also much harder to manage. Now 
| what power have we over them in these 
|days of “moral suasion” but that which 
comes from a knowledge of their character 
and the judicious app! cation of that know!l- 
edge to their government ? 
The time spent in acquiring this, by 
various tests and experiments, is not lost; 
| it is seed that will return us a hundredfold 
| in every step of their progress. We will | 
pass over the bright boys, who, like the | 
bright girls, require very little of our at- | 
tention; we can recognize them before we | 
have given a lesson ; the hard work of the | 
teacher 1s not with them. It is with the | 
dull ones, the children of slow brain and | 
heavy animal nature, who must be taugh: 
step by step with untiring patience. Some- 
times these develop quite unexpectedly in | 
some direction, but more frequently go on | 
to the end of the chapter, a vexation and a 
weariness of spirit. There is a villainous 
face! Lok at the scowling eyes, the heavy 
horizontal brows. Every feature already 
indicates violent and cruel passions. If a} 
thorough training does not alter the bent | 
of his inclinations, the history ot that boy is | 
even now written. A man with the char-| 
acter which that face foreshadows would | 
watch his unarmed enemy from some 
treacherous shadow, would grasp the knife | 
in instant and deadly decision duy quar- | 
rel. Educate him! educate bin! 
his evil energies an upward tendency. | 
Teach him, by gracious and gentle coeoeh, 


sides oaths and blows; but let bim feel, | 
a all, the control of an inflexible 
will. 

Foster in him every desire for know)- 
edge, every emulation of what is good; 


establish a principle of right and wrong 
among the savage instincts of his nature, 
and you have done something for human 
socicty and for God's service. 





skill and science have plac 


Give | covered wi 


} ous, and should never be permitted 
that there is some'hing 1m this world be-| used by children. 


sity of studying character if we woukl teach 
with full efficiency. 

When we think of the homes from which 
many of these children come, the pesti- 
lenti ] atmosphere, for soul and body, that 
surrounds them, can we wonder that we 
find in them many a noxious growth? 
Let us be patient with the worst, as well as 
the best; let us use every — that 

at our dis- 
posil to train them upwaid to light and 
freedom. Let us not fling any one aside asa 
coarse weed, unworthy of our attention. 
Each one is the beginning of a life with all 
its possibilities of good; each one is quick 
with an immortal spirit. 

" o - 
WHY PEOPLE GIVE AND TAKE 
POISON, 





LECTURE BY PROFESSOR SEELEY. 





At the meeting of the New York Liberal 
Club last week a lecture was delivered by 
Professor Seeley on poisoning. The ke- 
turer was introduced by the chairman, W. 
L. Ormsby. Professor Seeley commenced 
by giving the history of the different poi- 
sons from the earlier ages. Hespoke of 
many of the female poisoners, and dwelt 


j at a length on Lucretia Borgia He 
sai 


some writer in one of the magazines 
had the effrontery to represent her as “‘e@ 
virtuous and good woman.” She was, 
no doubt, the speaker said, a be«utiful 
woman, and even after ber death le 
were Willing to praise ber as a saint, but 
he should consider that a woman who had 
been the first to use poison was a wicked, 
bad woman. Of the three or four women 
who of late have been put on trial for 
murder by poison, the majority of 
them were prompted by the desire of 
their paramour. In the earlier ages 
in some countries it was almost a, 
customary thing for women to poison 
their husbands, but lately in these same 


| countries when a woman's husband died, 


she was compelled to sacrifice herself. He 


}then spoke of the diflerent poisons, flow- 


ers, shrubs, etc., and recited the startling 
fact that in India nearly 40,000 of the popu- 
lation died yearly from the bite of serpents, 
and the thing was not abated uatil the 
authorities were forced to offer a reward to 
any person who would bring a serpent dead 
or alive to them; this method thinned 
them out considerably. He related the 
curious fact that the ratticsnake’s bite, 
which was certain death to human beings, 
and also to meny animals, had not the 
slightest eflect on pigs. After speaking of 
the sensation of a pe:son who is dying irom 
poison, he read to the audience a copy of 
a memorandum, left by a young man who 
trom curiosity had tried the sensation. The 
youth enter.d his room, and building a fire 
of charcoal, he closed every crevice where 
air would be like'y to enter, He then lita 


lamp, sat at the table and wrote from time 
to time his f.elings. He says: “ Now, 
10:15 p.m, the furnace barns well, the 


lamp is burning brightly; 10:20, pulse is 
calm; 10:30, a thick vapor, stifling smelk 
through the room, my lamp lights bad, 
my bead aches; 10:40, lamp still burnin 

I suffer terribly ; 10:50, I can bandiy 


breathe, I have symptoms of ma 
ness; i106), my my—”". Ne ix 
dead. He thought people were foolish who. 


resorted to arsenic to get rid of their ene- 
mics, for the billionth of a grain can be 
traced in the stomach. Mostof the poisom 
which is administered remains in the 
body if not in some way destroyed. If the 
person sbould die, the arsenic remains in 
the body forever. If poison is used, it is 
practiced by either ignorant or very intelli- 
gent people; the r always imagine 
they have something new, which cannot. 
be detected. Arsenic, he contended, was. 
everywhere around us, In places where 
the inhabitants take it out by the ton, they 
use itso that after a while they become 
like opium-eaters. The green window 
shades, wall paper, opera tickets, etc,, were 
th green arsenic; even the 
school books with green covers are ny 
to 
Professor Seeley con- 
tinued his discourse at some len and 
was followed by De, Hallock, who believed 
that many children who were born in this 
country were born as murderers, owing to 
the mental condition of the parent. He 
had known a man who had went to a 
drunkard’s grave, without power of resist- 
ance, and learned afierward that he com 
tracted this dwease from the mother. 
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THE SPIRIT OF SCHOOL DISCI- 
. PLINE.* 





BY REV. A. D. MAYO, CINCINNATI, 0. 





As I have listened from time to time to 

our recitations on school management, it 
oe occurred to me that a talk on the spirit 
of school discipline would not be out of 
place, and to that topic 1 now invite your 
attention. 

I am afraid a good many teachers do not 
yet comprehend the extensive meaning of 
this phrase, “school discipline.” Thirty 
years ago, when I was a school teacher, 
school discipline was gen:rally under- 
stood as ‘keeping order” in a room full 
of children. In order to impart knowl- 
edge to this restless crowd, it was 
obviously necessary that a certain de- 
gree of attention should be concentrated 
on the work, that disorderly children be 
brought to terms, and any expedient that 
would accomplish this purpose was deemed 
legitimate. As a narrow-mouthed bottle 
must be held upright and firm while ahy- 
thing is poured into it, so the consolidated 
childhood of the school-room must be 
kept “right side up” in order that the 
pedagogue may pour in his aege nectar 
of knowledge without spilling over the 
eiges. Hence, in those days, “keepin 
order” meant a vigorous administration 
and a perpetual anointing of the young 
disciples with the “oil of birch.” As or- 
dinary human nature was hardly adequate 
to the enforcement of such a system, there 
came up a special class of s¢ Imast 


| and society 


doubtful if any one class of people has a 
better opportunity to develop character in 
children than the teachers of our public 
schools; indeed, in many instances, the 
school mistress is compelled to be, for the 
time, the spiritual mother of the child. So 
this matter of school discipline resolves 
itself into your solemn agreement with the 
— of this city to do your best to form 
nevery child placed under your char, 

that style of personal character whic’ 

shall fit it tobe a good American citizen ; 
which is only another name for being & 

woman or man. 

Now, just here lies one important pecu- 
liarity of our American public schools, 
You will hear a great deal about the ad- 
mirable school system of other countries 
and, in many respects, sy in re 
to methods of imparting knowle ge, some of 
these schools can doubtless teach us many 
on. But one thing no other country can 
teach us, and that is the very thing we are 
now considering. Ia Germany, in France, 
in Italy, to a great extent in Great 
Britain, children are taught in schools as 
well as everywhere else, to be the subjects 
in an aristocratic or imperial State. In 
the United States children must be every- 
where taught to be citizens of the Republic 
in which every man and woman has a 
— influence over government 

taelf. The more you think on 
this distinction the more light you will 
have on the proper method of discipline in 
American common schools. In Europe 
the masses are only expected to obey laws; 
in this country the mass’s, through their 





who were called in, once in two or three 
years, to restore the run-down discipline 
in the school. 

Ihave now in my memory several of 
these professional bullies of children, and 
were I to describe any one of a dozen 
scenes that occurred in my childhood under 
their administration, I fear I should fatally 
demoralize your attention for this occasion. 
Unfortunately, the idea still largely pre- 
vails among common-school teachers that 
“ keeping order” at all hazards is the Alpha 
and Omega of school discipline. This 
class of teachers seem not to have the 
faintest idea of any moral obligation to de- 
velop the character of their little ones, and 
so if they ate kept quiet by bribes, threats, 
blows or any other means, truthful or 
false, the work is supposed to be accom- 
plished. There are still, I fear, ladies in 
school-rooms in Cincinnati in whose 
hands the rattan seems to fulfill the same 
office as the knilting-needles in the 
hands of their grandmothers, to fill up the 
pauses or other occupation. As the good 
old Quaker brother announced to his 
spouse at ore that he had just found a 
squad of bad boys in his orchard, and “‘ en- 
ticed them over the wall with a pitchfork,” 
so these amiable guides of youth ‘‘ entice” 
their youthful charges along the flowery 
paths of science by the perpetual tingle of 
the switch. It isunnecessary to character- 
ize this style of school discipline as it de- 
sorves. It is superficial, ineffectual, semi- 
birbarous, and reduces the best collection 
of children to a drove of unruly buman 
cattle, driven along a dusty road, whose 
only care is to keep out of the way of their 
hated driver. 

School discipline, as taught in this Nor- 
mal School, signifies quite another thio 
from this caricature of government. It 
means everything you can do to develo 
character in your children, as distinguishe 
from the mere imparting of useful know)- 
elge. ; 

The American public school has two 
great objects in view. First, to give to all 
children the rudiments of useful knowledge. 
The vast majority of children in this city 
have only six years allowed them by their 
p rents for their entire school life. At the 
ead of th’s, their life of toi) begins, which 
will be to them a life of monotonous 
d udgery, or a perpetual advancement in 
prosperity and happiness, according to 
their own intelligence and force of char- 
avter. The Board of Education decides 
what branches of useful knowledge shall 
b: imparted. This Normal School in- 
structs you in the best methods of impart- 
ing that knowledge. When you enter the 
sihecl-s00m your principal and the super- 
intendent of schools, with an occasional 
help from special teachers, will further aid 
you in this important work. 

But the second object of the American 
public school—the one to which the for- 
mer is subsidiary—is the development in 
the mass of American children of that 
force of personal character which shall 

ualify them to become American citizens. 
Phis indeed, is the real ground on which 
we claim the support of the public for our 
whole system of common schools. All 
these littie boys,if they grow up, will be- 
come voters—each of them a sovereign cit- 
izen in the great American Republic. Each 
of these little girls, if she lives, will probab! 
in some way, either as mother or friend, 
be responsible for the formation of the 
character of men in their youth, beside the 
performance of her own duties as a citizen 
of the country. So the public pays libe- 
rally to put these little boys and girls into 
a school of American citizynship, of which 
the two essential parts are instruction in 
useful knowledge and development of per- 
sonal character, 

Without this development of personal 
character, the knowledge you impart to 
these children will be of very little effect ; 
for only knowledge that becomes a vi 

art of our manhood and womanhood tells 
n actual life. You are by no means the 
sole workers in this field of the develop- 
ment of character in these children. Their 
arents, their friends, the church, the cit 
n which they live, their whole life is provi- 
dentially ordered for this result. But it is 
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repr tatives, make every law which 
t rey consent to obey. American 
children must be taught, not only th» art of 
obedience to law, but there must be de- 
veloped in them that habit of self- 
control, reflection and moral stamina, 
which will enable them, when they grow 
up, to make the laws and fashion the whele 
order of human society in which they are 
to live. In the Old World, when a prince 
is born, the most accomplished teacher, 
are summoned from the wh»le empire to 
preside over his education. In America, 
every child that enters the school-room is 
a potential prince or princess, whose fa- 
ture life may be more influential on the 
whole people than any ot us is able to 
compute. To comprehend this peculiarity 
of American school life, you should study 
attentively the history and form of govern- 
ment of the United States—a branch of 
knowledge in which I fear our lady teach- 
ers oftener fail than in any other. 

So do not begin your life as teachers 
with the idea that your only duty is to en- 
force obedience to Jaw in the school-room. 
Too many of our schoo!l-teachers seem to 
feel and act in this position like despots, 
and enjoy the enforced obedience, some- 
times even, one would think, the humilia- 
tion and abject slavery of the chil- 
dren under their rule. You can- 
not succeed in _ enslavin fifty 
American children, because merican 
society everywhere outside your school- 
room is teaching them to be free. But you 
can ee, crush, wound, pervert, and 
disgust those children in such a way that 
you may really unfi: them for the respon- 
sible life that is before them. Too often 
does the teacher of this sort move about 
her school-room like an elephant in a 
flower garden, trampling out every sweet 
blossom of confideice and destroying ali 
hope of growth in character. Itis said 
that the grass that is pressed down by the 
roller on the lawn only becomes more 
tenacious and obstinate by the pressure ; 
so the souls of these little children that are 
thus outraged by petty despotism are only 
biding their time to explode in rebellion 
against everything that is orderly and just. 

How can you educate these children jnto 
this habit of self-control which shall develop 
the true national character and make you 
one of the legislators of the State? 

Moral eae like charity, begins at 
home. o child can educate another 
child. If you remain only a girl, with the 
average moral stamina and refleciion of or- 
dinary girls in their teens, you cannot do 
this work. If you are not conscious by 
this time of a new spirit awakening within 
yourself, a spirit of serious reflection on 
your work, solemn responsibility to Ged 
and your country, tender love for child- 
hood, a determination to withdraw from the 
follies and weakness of girlhood, and con- 
secrate yourself as a young woman to 
this glorious field before you, it will 
be far better that you retire from this 
school and never assume the office of 
teacher. If you cannot control your tem- 
per at home and with your friends; can 
not keep down the little jealousies, vani- 
ities and freakis!ness that so affect girl- 
hood; can not cure yourself of any habits 
of untidiness, general carelessness, indo- 
lence, inability to concentrate attention; if 
you can not be, in short, a young woman 
who everywhere impresses herself as one 
who has gained contr.l of her own powers, 
and has a definite object in life, you can 
never succeed in the discipline of a school- 
room. Ifyou have not thought sufficiently 
on tais point already, I beg you at once to 
give your whole mind and heart to it, and 
t you do not understand what I now say, 
or do not think it possible to comply with 
such demands, you will not mike the 
teacher we need. 

Then begin at once to observe and study 
children. Study their habits, their little 
ways, their characters, their infinite variety 
of disposition; in short, learn all you can 
about children everywhere. Insteal of 
‘shutting down” on childhood as soon as 

ou are out of the school-room an‘ retreat- 
ng into the selfish seclusion of your own 


¥ | mind, study children especially out of 


school; for ouly by knowing what chil- 
dren are and do outside can you rule your 
little kingdom within. An editor of agreat 
‘newspaper always keeps his editorial eye 








open for an article, and by and by the 
whole world adjusts itself to him, and 
every day offers swarms of articles ready 
made to his command. §So should you go 
about every day with yg eyes open to 
American childhood, and if you keep look- 
ing at children with a loving heart you 
will soon become so attracted and en- 
chanted with this new world of obser- 
vation that you will thank God for the 
great privilege of your life. It is not 
easy for all young people, even young 
women, really to love childhood, and if any 
one of you is destitute of that feeling, and 
can not acquire it, you should never teach 
school. But almost every young woman 
has a natural love of children, and that nat- 
ural affection you must educate and de- 
velop by every method in your power, un- 
til it becomes an overmastering principle of 
your nature. Love is the golden key that 
unlocks all souls, and the young woman 
that enters a dingy city school-room filled 
with restless little children, if she carries a 
loving spirit and a habit of constant obser- 
vation of the ways of childhood, will be 
like a suu rising every morning upon her 
little family, and each m+mb:r of it, like 
the plants and flowers at suarise, will lift 
its head in the ligit. 

Your observation wil) teach = that, 
of all creatures in the universe, little chil- 
dren require the greatest amount of patience 
and persistence for the development of 
their characters. Every child is obliged to 
range over a great extent of spiritual terri- 
pons before it can find its own bearings 
and get its face set toward the light. A 
great deal of the willfulness, mischief, 
even wickedness, in children, is only the 
result of this irrepressible curiosity in ex- 
ploring life. If this s:hool were placed, 
to-day, in the Louvre at Paris, amid the 
most marvelous collection of beautiful and 
curious things on earth, you would behave 
very much aschildren when they first enter 
human life. This city is a fairy land to 
every child that skips along its pavement, 
brimming over with greater won lers 
than are told im _ the = Arabian 
Nights. You must expect these lit- 
tle people will rush about hither and 
thither, dizzled, excited, bursting with 
wonder, trying to clutch a hundred things 
at once, half beside themselves. Especially 
is our American city life a terrible ordeal 
for childhood, and your children come to 
you often nervous, exhausted, demoral- 
ized by the fearful rush of lif« all about 
tbem. How cruel then, how infinitely fool- 
ish, tor a teacher to go into such a crowd 
like a martinet, laying down rules that de- 
mani! a development of character rarely 
found in adulis, and when they fail try to 
scold, or whip, or force everything to her 
own rule, You must have all the patience 

‘ou can get, and pray for more every day. 

et, after all, you caa only hope by perse- 
verance, by working month after month, 
and year after year, to achieve an approxi- 
mate result. I do not mean that you should 
be lax, or undecided, or excuse too much 
in children. I only mean that when your 
plan is formed and the idea of discipline 
fixed in your own mind, you should be con- 
tent to approach it omy d patiently, 
perseveringly, Everything that lasts in this 
world is of slow growth, and human char- 
acter the slowest growth of all. 

The power to control and develop char- 
acter in children is greatly the power of! 
personal presence. Mr. Emerson says the 
aristocracy of Great Britain have ruled the 
British Empire for centuries by the magic 
ot lofty manners. John Adams once said 
Washingion succeeded because he knew 
enough to keep h’s mouth shut. To talk 
well and wisely is a great power, and many 
people pay influence society by their 
power of expression. But the teacher who 
can preserve a manner at once affectionate, 
powerful and dignified, and is economic al 
of speech, enters the school-room with 
a prodigious advantag», Nothing amuses 
a mischievous crowd of children like a 
teacher who flies about like a restless hen, 
protecting her brood, with ruffled feath- 
ers, clucking her displeasure, and filling 
the hours witha never ceaseless cackle of 
useless talk. They enjoy the spectacle 
hug ‘ly, knowing she will in duetime ‘“‘ruo 
out” and they be left to their pleasant de- 
vices. Our oral system of teaching, with 
all its eovqatnam, has this great tempta- 
tion ; that it offers the opportunity tor one 
of these loquacious teachers to her 
audience with a thin decoction of learning, 
seasoned with the popper aud salt of re- 
proof and moral precept. Avoid too much 
speech and restless manner asthe worst foes 
of true success. Cultivate a pleasant dig- 
nity and grace, a method of speaking plain, 
direct, but decisive, and as brief as you can 
handle. This matter of presence is an 
outgrowth of character, and you must ob- 
serve all I said previously if you desire to 
succeed in acquiring it. It will surely 
come with ripening culture and experience, 
and it is one of the most decided 
tokens of power in the teacher, There 
are some people so electric with life 
that they sway all souls by their presence ; 
wherever they a virtde seems to pass 
out of them; their face is a benediction 
and xan inspiration, and dependent souls 
turn to them a; the sun-flower turns to the 
sun, Aim perpetually to be to your chil- 
dren, not a stera governor or a marplot to 
all their rm Lange but a gracious incarna- 
tien of wisdom, justice and love. The an- 
cients rightly symbolized wisdom in the 
form of the dess Minerva; tor only 
where science is embosomed in a lofty and 
lovieg prsenen, are children won and 
moulded to a higher life. 

A great help in this development of the 
American style of character in our childrea 
is the cultivation of habits of unselfish ac- 
tivity. Try to show your pupils ia the 
school-room that they are one family, for 
the time brothers and sisiers—that they all 
ought to be proud of the success, all grieved 





at the disgrace of any of their number. 
The habit of some teachers. of keeping 
certain feeble, slow, mischievous sch 4 
in their room under a perpetual fire of 
ridicule and humiliating criticism, is thor- 
oughly wrong. Our system of marking 
and stimulation, through examinations, re- 
quires a reform; it throws the scholar who 
needs encouragement and support too 
much under the feet of the class, and fills 
the brain and heart of the bright children 
with something like an insanity that 
baunts them through their waking and 
sleeping hours. But even this stimulating 
system is too often systematically per- 
verted by mechanical tea hers, who sow in 
the school-room the seeds of these bitter 
rivalries, jealousies and heart-burnings 
that so desolate our whole social state. If 
you have a dull section in your room, per- 
suade your family of scholars to close 
about it and help it out ; if a lazy or mis- 
chievous squad, inspire the leaders of the 
room to awaken them to a sense of duty ; 
if a violent boy, the victim of a wretched 
home, teach every boy to feel an obligation 
on bis soul to bring that unfortunate one 
back to virtue. You must often accom. 
plish through your best scholars what you 
never can doalune. A school-room should 
be governed a good deal by a healthy pub- 
lic opinion among the children which 
frowns off disobedience and indolence and 
encourages their gene If you can 
help form that public opinion you Have 
done the best thing to prepare the children 
for American citizenship. How do we keep 
men and women in a tolerable state of 
morality and order in Cincinnati? Not 
by sending round a policeman to 
strike with his club on the head 
every man or woman who does 
os We keep the policeman for 
the last resort, and rely on _ public 
opinion to give man and woman their 
place in society. To go about personally 
correcting and punishing every offense in 
a school room is like bringing the highest 
power in the State to crush out the least 
offenses. You can only suppress vice in 
this way; while the problem is to root it 
out by making your family see that it is 
their mortal foe, and using this public 
opinion to work its natural results in ele- 
vating the character o! the schovl room. 
Do not make yourself the body-servant of 
your pupils. Teach them to wait upon 
themselves and wait on each other. It 
may create a little more confusion, or oc- 
cupy a little more time to set a committee 
ot the children to gathering up girments, 
or performing any necessary work, than 
to do it yourself; but if you do all 
thes: things you are confirming the worst 
tendencies of American youth, to claim the 
labor of their elders for their perpetual 
amusement and comfort. Even the Al- 
mighty cannot satisfy the diseased craving 
of many of our children to be waited on. 
Teach them that American children are 
equal before the law, and all must learn to 
“do as they would be done by” in the mi- 
nor matters of daily life. A cheerful, ua- 
selfish activity is the best school of virtue, 
and every school-room should be such a 
nursery of character. 

Iam aware that evea these expedients 
will not always reach the criminal class in 
the school-room. My whole theory of cor- 
poral punishment is, that it is to the school 
what the criminal court and its penalties 
are to society. To whip or strike a child 
puts him at once into the criminal 
class in your room; and to do 
this for a small offense is like 
putting a citizen in jail for lying, 
or anger, or anytliing except a dangerous 
offense. Thousands of children are ruined 
for life by being treated like criminals in 
the family ani the school. Never give a 
pupil a blow till you have deliberately made u 
your mind whether you are willing to incur 
responsibility of placing him among the crim- 
tnals of the only society he knows anything 
about. A school-house where the rattan 
is perpetually switching children, used to 
punish the dull, to suppress the mischiev- 
ous, to stimulate laggard powers, to en- 
force silence, to punish the myriad of- 
fenses of trivial nature that beset any 
crowd of children—where the principal is 
a sort of executioner dewn stairs, to whom 
the irresolute ladies above apply to do 
work repulsive to themselves—is a nur- 
sery of criminals; the most ingenious de- 
vice tor filling our jails and penitentiaries. 
Keep your rattan out of sight; never strike 
a blow till every other method fails; aud 
then let your punishment be so just that 
the public opinion of your room stands be- 
hind you, and the offender feels he is chis- 
tised by the classthrou hyou. One bast 





er unjust punishment oiten ruins the repu- 
tation of a teacher with the whole cl 
and henceforth the hearts of all her little 
ones are turned away from her. For in- 
pee a wickedaovss in a child, you should 
call for aid upon your principal; but our 
lady teachers have fallen too much into 
the habit of tage their superior officer 
with a multitude of offenses which tuey 
could betier deal with themselves. If you 
feel yourself responsible for the conduct of 
your pupis, you will not go to your 
principal in a case of discipline un- 
til you and your school have done 
your best. It would often be bet- 
ter to call in a dozen of your best 
boys and girls to talk over the case of an 
obstinate offender and set their hearts and 
heads at work for his reformation than to 
turn him over to the supreme authority for 
summary punishment. A principal is not 
arefuge for the timidi'y, indolence or in- 
difference of his lady teachers, but a man 
aced at the centre to vilalize the whole 
ouse and enable any subordinate to 
shoulder her whole duty. I beiieve ‘we 
shall by and by c me to the poiat of a re- 
formatory department in every school s 
tem where the incorrigible criminals that 


do so tax our patience can be placed under 


the care of wise, gentle and strong teachers 
for reformation. Such a department 
would be an untold blessing to maltitudes 
of parents who now have lost control over 
their children, and revolt from the public 
disgrace of our asylums for juvenile of. 
fenders. Many a boy or girl could thus be 
saved who now grows up-a pest to society. 

I well understand that all this may seem 
to you too difficult and lofty, and perhaps 
discourage rather than inspire you. But 
remember that excellence is only attained 
by working toward lofty ideals. Fix your 
eye on something like this, and put the 
whole force of your life into its attain. 
ment, and you cannot help growin 
broader, better, wiser, more successfu 
teachers every month. For the whole se- 
cret of great success in life is to get on 
the right track, become enthusiastic, and 
throw yourselves with all your might into 
ed work. Then Omnipotence closes up 

hind you as the ocean lifts the least 
wave on the rising tide till it mounts the 
crest of the sea, reflecting the whole fir. 
mament as it hovers an instant in the 
glittering line that sweeps with irresistible 
force to the shore. Your duty is to look 
toward your work and do the wisest, 
best and most beautiful thing within you, 
and an unseen yet omnipresent love will 
do the rest. 


AN IMAGINARY TOUR. 





BY H. W. CLARKE, NEWPORT, RB. L 

Once upon atime the imaginative part 
of my existence took to itself wings and 
made various flights and journeys over sea 
and land ; and oe propose to tell you, 
in an enigmatical way, something of the 
strange sights that I saw. 

First, then, I saw a daughter of Africa, 
an Island, running mad through the Indian 
Ocean | Mad-agascar}, to pick up a bright 
gold coin, lying in the ocean on the north 
of Australia [ Vew Guinea] ; but with what 
success I could not say, as I took sudden 
fright at an articic of clothing, lying in the 
water on the northern coast of this same 
Australia [York Cape); and turning my 
course northward along the coast of Asia, 
my attention was soon arrested by the sud- 
den appearance of an awkward looking 
animal, with wings and feathers, making 
all sorts of hideous noises [Shanghail, 
perched upon the edge of a piece ot crock- 
ery [coast of Chin 1). 

On the westof Spain I saw a maiden 
bathing in the cool waters of the Atlantic 
Ocean sage yg I next observed in 
the middle of the Pacific Ocean a huge 
serpent, devouring, with apparent relish, 
a group of islands |Sandwih). In my 
flight northward, and not far from 
the North Pole, 1 passed over a tract of 
land, which, although covered with snow, 
was green [Greenland] ; and what epg 
to me more strange, when I was about to 
leave its southern shore, it opened its mouth 
and bid me ‘‘ good-bye ” [Cape Farewell], 
while the land on the northwest amu:ed 
itself and surprised me, by making odd 
grimaces at me [@rinnell Land]. ob- 
served, while in these regions, that there 
was little or no noise, but a great many 
sounds [Smith's Sound, Melville Sound, Lan- 
caster Sound), and that many passages of 
water, though ever so crooked, were called 
“ strait,” [Bank's St., Melville St., Hudson 
St.) Feeling not alittle displeased at such 
perversion of language, I turned my 
course again toward the South. I had left 
the north pole behind me but sixty-six and 
one-half degrees, when lo! I discovered 
that a long, narrow strip of the earth's sur- 
face, running east aud west, had broken 
out in a bad-looking and dangerous sore 
[Tropic of Cancer}; but, on taking a sec- 
ond Jook, it was not at ali to be seen [an 
imaginary line}. 

Just so far south of the equator as this 
cancer was north, I noticed a very peculiar 
kind of corn growing on the land and in 
the sea [Cap-ri-corn]. 

Getting a litle farther south, I found 
that some of this corn had been ground 
coarsely, and baked into islands [Gra- 
ham's]. Presently, I heard from a certain 
; point of a rocky island, not far toward the 
west, the blow ~ of an instrumeat which 
appeared to be calling some one to dinner 
[Cape Horn}, and instantly I saw the coun- 
try on the north [Pat Agonia] take his seat 
before a certain kind of elevated land 
[ Talie-land], and with a large island, from 
the eastero cOast of Asia, in one hand 
[Niphon], and a p of islands from the 
east of Fiorida, in the other [ Falk-land|, 
he commenced his meal, during which he 


Y | ate up not only Graham land, but also a 


— division of Europe [Turkey]. 
ding his meal with an indigestible slice 
of Northero Africa [ Desert ot ], sea- 
soned with the beginning of a river 
[Source], and a with a dish of 
apples made of wood [ 7 F 
afterward saw one of his cooking in 
struments, lying on the ground, in the 
northern part of South America, covering 
@ great extent of surface [Basin of the 
Amazon). I also observed that, in one of 
his hungry fis, he had made a raid on the 
southern part of Australia [Great Austra- 
lian Bi ; and am the high moun- 
tains of the Himalaya range I saw one of 
his loosely constructed buildings [ Water 


Sut when last I saw him he had called 
is children around him—a son, a bay 
from the south of Asia [Bengal], and three 
daughters, one a city from Michigan {Ann 
Arbor]; one, a State from the south of 
Pennsylvania { Wa-y Lind], and the other 
a body of water from the north of Ohio 
[Erie Lake), and -his spiritual adviser, a 
| city from Minnesota [St. Paul], was com- 
| mending his ope to @ group otf isla ids on 
the west ot Patagonia | Madre de Dios 
| Mother of God, or Virgin Mary.—2Z. 
Schoolmaster. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES, 


Hew Scoool Books, Just Published. 


SGwinton’s Werd Analysis. 
A Word Anelyele of VA ged porte, 
pe Fay 








iis United States,” ko. pages. 
potas Cas eBts a = ss . 
promi en! of this 
1 The clear simple method of word analysis and 


2 The practical onarelean | . ne defining and 
the use of 


2 The adaptation of thi = ive 
o e man > 
eharacter to the needs of t a Sued wa 
schools. 
Catheart’s Youth’s Speaker. 
Selections in prose, and dialogues, suited to 
ett of Lan ay A intended for the ex- 


pn day uirements ot common echoo's and 
academies, with many new 


Prive 
™ minent ~ this book are 
The selections are y- uitable to the exhibition day 
a ot pm schools and academies. 
2'They are adapted to the understanding of the 


papi 
The teres racticable, onl, plooes | that are fresh or 
that have not heretofore been’ used in a book of this 
kind are presented. 


Robinson’s Examples. 
Arithmetical Examples, Mental and Written; 
with numerous tables of moneys. weights, meas- 
ares, ete., designed for review and test exercise. 
By D. W. Fun ‘A. M. Cloth; 282 pages. Price for 
examinat m, 75 its. 


een! 

This work 3 the whole ground of arithmetic 
and can be used in cra, with any series or other 
““dingie © on one of. he above, if required fi 

copies of an. the above, lor @x- 
on with 8 a view of *introdaetion, will be for- 
Sasted ty mail on recet 
VISON, BLAX many RarLon 4 £0... 


Nos. 138 and 140 Grand street, t Now 7 York. 
No, 273 West Randolph street, Chicago. 

New York Teachers’ Association.— 
The next regular meeting of the Public School Teach- 
rs’ Association will be held in Grammar School No, 
47 on Mondcy, May 27, at 4 p.m. Business: Annual 
Blection of Officers. The May Reception of the Asso- 
ciation will be held at Association Hall, corner of 
Peourth avenue and Twenty-third street, on Tuesday, 
May 28, at 4r.m. Sig. G. Gueli will play the organ 
Prof. Howard Barcalow wil) play the piano, Miss 
Thornlow, Mra. McNally, of Brooklyn, and Mr. George 
¥. Sargent, will sing. Mrs. Anna Randall Diehl, the 
brilliant elocutionist, will read. 

F. J, HAGGERTY, Pres. 

G. B Heypnicxson, Sec. 

tome 

Sealed Proposals will be received 
at the office of the Clerk of the Department of Pubiic 
fustructioa. correr of Grand and Elm streets “= no- 
where else), until TUESDAY, May 24, 1872. 9:30 
a@.m., for supplying the coal and w: wood required 3 the 
public schools in this nd (0 ios) n Cnet & 

Say eight thousa 8 of coal ‘and three 
thousan ey (3,000) e pod ae one thousand and 
one hundred (|, 0). cords of pine wood, more or les». 
The coal must be of the best quality of white ash, 
furnace, egz, and nut sizes, in en order, two thou- 
—\ two fandred and forty (2 2foy’ pounds to the ton. 

must be delivered in the bins of the several 
‘cchool buildin, 

The Proposals must state the aimee from which it 
is pro to supply the coal (to be tarnished from 
ahe mines named if accepted). and sunt state the 
Es per ton of vwwo thousand two hundred and forty 

le 





‘he quantities of the various sizes of cont required 

will be about as follows: Five thousand five hun- 
(5,500) tons of furnace size, ll hundred 

(1,200) tons of stove size, one thousand one hun: 

«1,100; sone of egg size, and three bundred (300) tons 


of nut 6 

Th: i wood must be of the best quality, the 
stick not in than three (3) feet long, and not less 
than 3 jasheo in diameter. 

‘ood must be of the best quality, and not 
less than. threo (3) foot <— (6) inches long. The pro- 
posai must state the per cord of one hundred 
and rents. p-clgat s —_ “feck, solid measure, for both 
Oak also the price per cut for 
itting ss load, the quantity of Oak 

be splitonly as required by the Committee 
on Gavpiies. ‘the wood be inspected and meas- 
der the supervision of the Inspector of fuel 
of the I Department of Public Instruction, and must be 
delivered at the schools as follows: Two-thirds of the 
uantity required from the [5th of an a the 15th ot 
= = aes the remainder as required by the 
Supplies; Wood, oth Oak a 
Tee = pe delivered ‘sawed, and, when required, 
Split, and must be piled in the’ — L- -3 spnated 
= — of the oned bane mee - - 
the r autho. The con 8 for su n 
end ook Hand wood to Ye binding a the aap ag of 
June, isi “two sureties for the 
<4 contract Leh By j poems 


sawin, ta 8 
Wood 


| performance 
fe on each proposal 





‘of ‘hep roposed omeee, No consideration will be 
allowed for Convene said Coal and Wood at any of 
the schools, nor putting and i dk pg in the 
yards, vellars, vaults, or bins o 

enn sals must be’ directed to the "Committee on 


OFFICIAL. 








Principals of schools will send their pay 


Pieces. | rolls to the Clerk’s office of the Dogue 


ment of Public Instruction as soon after the 
lst day of June as possible. 
L. D. KIernay, Clerk. 








New York, May 3, 1872. 

Ata meetin; = * Board of iners, 
recently ap) the Board of Pub- 
lic pe on "ca at the hall of the 
Board on Friday, the 3d inst., at which a 
om was present, it was unanimously 

the City Superintendent of 
Schoole't the chairmen of the several local 
Boards of Trustees, the Inspectors and 
Principals of Common Schools, be request- 
ed to furnish the Board of Examiners with 
the names of such teachers as may have 
been found incompetent to govern and in- 
struct in such a manner as the public in- 
terest demands. 

The officers above mentioned will, there- 
fore please fey, with this request, and 
forward to the Clerk of the Board of Public 
Instruction, at as early a day as possible, 
the names of such teachers as, in their 
opinion, are unable to perform satisfactory 
work in the schools. 

Witir1amM Woop, 
Maenvs Gross, 
NATHANIEL SAnps, 
Avex. 8. WEBB, 
Tuomas HuntTER, 
Davin B. Scorr, 


Hew York School Journal, 


Office, 119 Nassau Street. 


Board of Exam- 
iners. 








SUBSCRIPTION, $2 50 50 per year, r, in advance. 


GEORGE 4. ‘STOUT, » Baiter « and | Proprietor. 


~NEW YORK, MAY | 25, , 1872 








ee For $2.50 a pas paid at this office the 
JOURNAL will be left 
early every Friday ts 4. or it may be bought 
for five cents per copy at any of the News Stands. 











NOTICE. 

State, City and County Superintendents 
will greatly oblige us by sending to the ScHooL 
JOURNAL copies of their manuals and of such 
other documents as may be of interest. 





SCHOOL PRIZES—REWARDS AND 
PUNISHMENTS. 

The abolition of corporal punishment is 
a vexed question among teachers. The 
subject has been discussed again and again, 
but with little profit to the public. Reform 
cannot be forced. Hanging for theft is 
now admitted to have been a barbarous 
practice, but it was not dispensed with un- 
til the progress of the times demanded its 
abolition. Human slavery was a great 
crime against the human race, but it did 


FY 





Sapplies of the Depersner of Pub! , 
5 Se Pe pe roposale for Cou, or 
jor Wood,” ns ease may be. 

Th Committee reserve i - right to. Jejoct any or all 
the proposals soasts ed. 
HOOPER C. VAN VORST, 
WILLIAM WOOD } 
TIMOTHY BRENKAN, 
New York, May 13, 1872. 


Committee 
on 
Supplies. 

—ae 

3. 8. Packard, at his Business Col- 
go, 805 Broadway, qualifies young men for first-class 
positions by imparting a sound butiness education 
The rooms are the most elegant, spacious and airy of 
any apartments in the eity, and all the classes are un 
der the care of thorough teachers, Call and see for 

yourself or send for circular. 
— -_> 
Post Office Notios.— Fhe Mails for 
during the week ug Saturday. June 
3. will close at this Fe on Wednesday at 10 

reday at 


4.m., on Thu lam, ws m Saturday at 11 a.m. 
P: H. JONES, Postmaster. 


LETIER BOX. 








A. L, & Chieago,—We make noclub arrangements 
with other papers at present. Your School Festival is 
® publication deserving of support, and we recom. 
mond it toour readers. 

Yoexe Pourrician.—The Republican National Con. 
ve atien will meet in Philadelphia next mentb. 

A. H.—We believe that the Board of Instruction wil 
fake seme action at its next meeting in regard to 
-closiug the schools on Decoration day, May 30, 

Mays Reapans are informed that it is not probable 
that the schools will be closed at one o'clock duriug 
#the month of June, The Board of Instruction may, 
dhowover, make an exception in favor of the primary 
ascheols 





We have received a copy of the annual 
aregister of the School of Mines of Colum- 
ia College, containing a list of the gradu- 
ates, the names of the students, a synopsis 
of the course of studies, ete. 

—One of the a ee resorts in this 

Sy. qpesaiiy ‘or children, is the Olym- 

where “ Humpty ae a ¥: 

too ae the boards for nearly one 

thousand nights and is still drawing crowded 

houses. Mr. Duff has proved his ability as 

# manager in securing such an extraordi- 
mary run. 








not cease to exist until the educated masses 
had resolved to wipe it out forever. And 
so we might descant upon imprison- 
ment for debt and other customs, which 
reformers attacked, but never destroyed. 
Great and good men have tried for cen- 
turies to force republicanism upon the 
different countries of Europe, but in vain. 
Perhaps these pioneers in the cause of 
truth and liberty are necessary to prepare 
the way for the coming struggle. But it 
is doubtful if they advance it by a single 
day. The people march on at a slow pace, 
and with many halts, until some great 
wrong quickens their pulses and arouses 
their fury. Cromwell, Mirabeau, Jefferson, 
Lincoln did not create revolutions ; but 
revolutions created them. 

The abolition ef corporal punishment is 
a small question indeed. So was the abo- 
lition of three pence a pound as a tax upon 
tea, and so was the payment of ship money 
by John Hampden. Whether the laying 
of a lash across a boy’s shoulders, or strik- 
ing him on the hands with a ratan, is as 
great a grievance as the paying of a trifling 
sum of money into a king’s exchequer, we 
will not discuss, but leave it to the wise 
young heads that control the different de- 
bating societies connected with the schools 
and colleges. . Suffice it to say, however, 
that the most ardent upholders of the rod 
admit that it should be used as seldom as 
possible, and never without clear and in- 
disputable evidence of guilt. They want 
the children to know that it can be used as 
a last resort, Even this is a great advance 
upon the practice of fifty or twenty years 
ago. Thousands were whipped in those 





times who do not know to this day for 


what offense they were punished. At the 
present time ne teacher dare treat his pupis 
in this manner. The public would not 
permit it. Therefore there has been pro- 
gress, if not complete reform. 

The ideal state of society supposes young 
people to learn lessons and conferm to 
rules, not through fear of punishment nor 
hope of reward, but solely and simply be- 
cause it is their duty so todo. The loss of 
marks and certificates are moral whip- 
pings, frequently more severe than physi- 
cal flagellations. Since the* ideal state of 
society alluded to is, at the present, im- 
practicable, and since the Board of Public 
Instruction does not allow corporal pun- 
ishment in any of the scheols under its 
jurisdiction, it may not be inappropriate to 
consider the best means of maintaining 
order and discipline among the children. 
We may take it as a self-evident truth that, 
in the ratio in which we multiply rewards, 
we diminish the necessity for direct pun- 
ishments. We admit, however, that the 
withholding a reward is an indirect punish- 
ment. Hence, the weekly “good tickets,” 
the “monthly certificates,” the “semi- 
annual testimonials,” the various prizes 
distributed by teachers and others, the 
merit-rolls and the publicity given to them 
in the ScHoon JouRNAL, all have their in- 
fluence in stimulating the scholars to excel 
and to avoid the disgrace of failure 
Formerly the chief stimulus was to escape 
the disgrace of flogging—to pass over the 
month without a blow. How much more 
humane te employ only moral means and 
to inflict only moral punishments! The 
loss of marks or prizes rarely angers the 
child; and he will generally confess that it 
was his own, fault. Seldom will he con- 
fess that the flogging he received was well 
merited—unless, indeed, he does it craftily 
to escape an additional whipping. 

All honor, then, to gentlemen like James 
W. Gerard, James Kelly, Oswald Otten- 
dorfer, James 8. Barron, Grenville Kane, 
Duncan C. Pell, Edwin Burr, Charles T. 
Cromwell, A. H. Ward, Elisba Riggs, John 


~ | Claflin and others, who have given of their 


ample means medals and money to encour- 
age the sons and daughters of the people 
who attend our two public colleges. At 
what a trifling cost do these benefactors of 
the schools achieve the greatest glory ! 
Forty or fifty years hence, when the elo- 
quent lawyer, the skillful physician, and 
even the prominent statesman ‘‘ shall sleep 
in dull, cold marble” utterly forgotten, as 
though they had never existed, the names 
of these gentlemen, engraven not only on 
the medals, but on the hearts of the re- 
cipients, will be pronounced to children 
and grandchildren, in terms of love and 
gratitude. 

Recently the Board of Public Instruction 
appropriated a sum, not to exceed $150, 
for the purpose ef awarding a prize in 
books to the young lady, in each class of 
the Normal College who received the 
highest average percentage in all her 
studies. This premium is to be known as 
the prize of the President of the Board of 
Public Instruction. A similar prize has 
already been awarded to the students of 
the College of the City of New York. 
There was no good reason’ why any dis- 
tinction should have been made in this 
respect between the sexes, and the Board 
has done a wise thing in placing them upon 
a perfect equality. The majority of pupils 
need incentives to study; and it is a well- 
known fact that the sons and daughters of 
the wealthy are constantly rewarded for 
success by presents of gold watches and 
chains, and books and jewelry of all sorts. 
These inducements are much more neces- 
sary in great cities, because of the many 
distractions and alluremen's of metropoli- 
tan life. The liberal action of the Board 
ot Public Instruction, and of the gentle- 
men already mentioned, places prizes of 
the very best kind within the grasp of the 
children of the poor. 

It behooves the teachers, however, to 
carefully guard the competitors for honors 
and rewards from unwholesome and per- 
nicious rivalry, or else what was intended 
for good may turn out a positive evil. 
Discreet principals and instructors can 
have little difficulty in managing a matter 
so simple as the prevention of jealousy and 
envy, and in satisfying all that the awards 
have been just and impartial. If the baser 
passions are evolved, it is simply an im- 
peachment of the wisdom of the directors. 
James W. Gerard, foreseeing or fearing 
some such trouble, in the kindfiness of his 
heart, made it a rule that the members of 
the class should vote to give his medal— 
not to the most talented or to the most ac- 
complished scholar, but to that individual 





possessing the greatest amount of amiabil- 





ity. The two-third vote of the class must 
be approved by the principal of the school. 

Since the abolition of corporal punish- 
ment in the schools of this city is a fact 
accomplished, we are decidedly favorable 


to the multiplication of rewards; and while | great 


human nature remains what it is, there is 
no doubt but these prizes will exercise the 
most salutary influence on the hearts and 
minds of the pupils. Doubtless there are 
many wealthy citizens in the different 
school districts who, if their attention were 
only called to this matter, would be de- 
lighted to advance the cause of education 
and good morals by contributing of their 
ample means to found medals and rewards 
to stimulate and encourage the pupils of 
the public schools and colleges. 





GEORGE T. TRIMBLE. 


Probably most of our readers have al- 
ready seen the above heading in the daily 
journals, which have generally contained 
short obituaries of the deceased. 

None, however, but those who were con- 
nected with the Old Public School Society 
and were familiar with its work, have any 
appreciation of the vast amount of labor 
performed by the good and devoted men 
acting as trustees of that noble institution 
—foremost among whom, for a period of 
thirty-five years, stood our deceased friend, 
George T. Trimble. 

He was identified with the society from 
its formation in the year 1818 until it was 
merged in and swallowed up by the Board 
of Education elected by the people in 1853. 
He was its last President, and was for 
many years Chairman of the Committee on 
Teachers, having as his associates Samuel 
Demilt and Lindley Murray. 

His strong good sense and keen judg- 
ment of human nature eminently fitted 
him to fill that position. He visited the 
schools daily, was intimately acquainted 
with the teachers and their work, was 
ready to commend and reward those who 
performed their duties with ability and 
fidelity, or to scathe with alook any whom 
he might find negligent or unfaithful. 

Many of the graduates of the old public 
schools who are now numbered among the 
solid men of New York well remember 
his majestic form and noble bearing. He 
was called by some severe, but his apparent 
severity arose from his uncompromising 
love of the right. He was a very Wash- 
ington in his ideal of duty. Performing 
his own work with the most punctilious 
exactness and promptitude, he expected 
others to do the same. No one ever thought 
of approaching Mr. Trimble to secure bis 
favor for an unworthy object. His very 
look would have sent such an one abashed 
away before he could have made his errand 
known. 

Under his eye were trained many of our 
best educators who, to-day, as principals 
or superi ntendents, may be recognized by 
their efficient, solid work. 

We venture the assertion that no training 
school or Normal College has sent out 
more efficient teachers than were trained 
in the old public schools, under the super- 
vision of such men as Geo. T. Trimble, 
Lindley Murray, Samuel Demilt, Wm. H. 
Macy, Samuel W. Seton, Peter Cooper, 
Anthony P. Halsey, J. T. Adams, Wm. H. 
Nielson and other worthies of that noble 
society—noble, because of the noble man- 
hood and sterling integrity of those great 
and good men who for so many years, in 
their quiet, unostentatious way, devoted 
themselves to their work, seeking no re- 
ward but the consciousness of having been 
engaged in a good cause. 

On Monday last all that was mortal of 
George T. Trimble was consigned to its 
last resting-place in Woodlawn Cemetery. 
At the funeral services held at his late res- 
idence in Twenty-fifth street we noticed 
several of his former co-workers in the 
cause of public education. It is sad to see 
that band passing away. 

God bless the declining years of those who 
remain, and raise up men of like sterling 
excellence of character to take their places. 

A valued friend sends us the following : 

By the death of George T. Trimble the 
cause of education has lost an earnest 
friend, and many of our elder teachers a 
much esteemed and valued counselor and 
benefactor. Mr. Trimble was connected 
with theschools of this city for 35 years, a 
member of the Public School Socie from 
1818 to its dissolution in 1853. 

Treasurer, Vice-President and Presi ay 
he having been the last President of 
Society. He was also the chairman of the 
committee uf teachers of that body, and 
thereby had much to do with the appoint- 
ment of a number of ayn ey 
of whom still remain in the profession. 
Al oo 


lution of the Society, his deep interest in, 


and ardent desire for their welfare. prompt. 
ed him to visit from time to time the schoo's 
formerly Beonging to the Society, and in 
which he was well known, to observe their 
Om He was particularly interested 
7, which owes its existence in a 
measure to his effurte, and which he 
visited once or twice a year regularly un- 
til the last year of his life, when his health 
as ae “Ty it. 

e ha special ch of No. 7, as 
chairman of its » torn Remy 1826, when 
it was organized, to 1853, when the society 
dissolved, and the schools under its juris. 
diction passed to the control of the 
of Education, and watched over it and 
a after its interests with careful as:i- 

uity 

The association formed of the old 4 
of Public School No, 7 was named in his 
honor, and the ‘‘old boys” of No. 7 had 
much respect and esteem for him, and 
were always glad to see him. 

ean mapy years he was President of the 

Board of Governors of the New York Hos. 

= and in many other ways he was 

und trying to do pe to his fellow-man. 

He has left a good name, and will be 
long remembered for his many acts of 
kindness by those who had cause to re. 
spect and love him while he lived, and 
who will cherislf his memory now he is no 
more. A. 








A LIGHT OF CIVILIZATION. 

When Horace Mann said that “Web. 
ster’s was the hest defining dictionary in 
the English language” he gave expression 
to an opinion that is now almost univer. 
sally accepted. We ourselves have been 
forcibly reminded of the truth of this by 
going through the great work somewhat 
carelully during the past few days—a labor 
which we have performed all the more 
heartily from the courtesy of the publishers 
who have placed upon our table a very 
handsomely bound copy of the latest 
editin of the Unabridged. As it now 
appears, the volume is a monument to 
scholarship and research, and he would be 
an illiberal critic indeed who would deny 
that it is not altogether the fullest, com- 
pletest and most accurate lexicographical 
work yet published in any language. In 
its etymology, definitions, pronunciation 
and orthography it is unsurpassed, and, to 
this time, unsurpassable. So wide is its 
popularity that four-fifths of our school- 
books, comprising as many as ten millions 
of volumes annually, recognize it as the 
standard, and adopt its orthography; and 
in nearly every State provision is made to 
place a copy in each public school as a 
book of reference. This is the truest test 
of the correctness and practical educational 
character of the work, and is, in connec- 
tion with the fact that it is the only author- 
ity in our Courts of Law and in the De- 
partments at Washington, a sufficient 
testimonial to its superiorityas the stand- 
ard. 

In its present shape the work is more 
than a dictionary. It is a world of infor- 
mation upon every subject, presented in 
the briefest and most accurate form. Not 
only the meaning of words and their deri- 
vation, but the philosophy of the English 
language can be learned trom its study. It 
contains one hundred and fourteen thou- 
sand words, defined with a clearness, full- 
ness and precision, and wealth of illustra- 
tion, denoting the soundest scholarship 
and entire fidelity to laborious details. 

We have noticed with regret a disposi- 
tion among certain creeds, cliques and 
politicians to berate the Unabridged on 
account of many of the definitions in it, 
and we have looked through it with special 
reference to some of the passages which 
have recently brought out discussion. Our 
opinion is that in no case has any satisfac- 
tory point been made against the fairness 
or accuracy of the work. It is not a lexi- 
cographer’s function to shape his defini- 
tions in the interest of any sect or party; 
he should rather ‘‘hold the mirror up to 
nature,” and state all things as they lit- 
erally are. If he must Gecide the under- 
stood meanings of opprobrious names and 
terms, let him do so from the lights of 
philological research and customary usage, 
and when this is done in strict accordance 
with truth he has performed faithfully bis 
duty, and no one has a right to question 
the result. Webster’s Dictionary is a noble 
example of honesty, truth and fairness in 
this respect, and as such should receive the 
praise from all which it so justly deserves. 








A READING PEOPLE. 
Whoever wishes to form some isea cf 
the extent of the periodical press in the 


that | United States should glance at Rowell’s 


American Newspaper Directory. From 
its modest preface we find that the numb«r 
of such publications within our own bor- 
ders is 6,519, not to speak of our norther® 
neighbor, who adds 374 to the list. Of our 





own we have 525 dailies, 107 wri-weeklies, 
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118 semi-weeklies, 4,808 weeklies, 635 
monthlies and 55 quarterlies, the rest being 
made up of those having two weeks and 
two months’ intervals in their publication. 
This gives one publication for less than 
6,000 persons, o1 about one to every 2,500 
adults, and when it is remembered 
that one of these has 150,000 circu- 
lation, and few less than 1,000, it would 
seem that our people were well fur- 
nished with reading matter. New York 
leads off in point of numbers, having more 
than one-sixth of the dailies, more than one- 
eighth of the weeklies and her total num- 
ber, 951, being more than one-seventh of 
the grand total—a proportion considerably 
larger than her share of population. Penn- 
sylvania comes next with 614; Illinois 
with 518; Ohio with 439 ; Iowa with 308 ; 
Missouri with 300; while the heels of Massa- 
chusetts with 292 are closely pressed by 
Indiana with 290, but Massachusetts has 
beyond her proportion of periodicals. 
Nevada and little Delaware have the 
smallest numbers, 14 and 22, but Florida 
js credited with but 25, while the District 
of Columbia has 27 and Rhode Island 28. 
Florida is the only State not publishing a 
daily. 

From the same authority we learn that 
the total augmentation of periodicals has 
been in the past year 463, but the number 
of dailies has decreased in the whole 
country. 


Tue New York Teachers’ Association 
will hold a meeting on Monday, 27th inst., 
in Grammar School No. 47 to elect offi- 
cers. The May reception will be held at 
Association Hall on Tuesday, 28th inst., 
at4o’clock p.m. A variety of talent has 
been engaged, and the reception promises 
tc be most brilliant. 








Professor Seeley, in his lecture before the 


New York Liberal Club last week on poi- | P 


sons, stated that school books with green 
covers were injurious, and should never be 
permitted to be used by children. Publish- 
ers take notice! 


Vox Lopuli. 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 
Is it right or is it not, this corperal pun- 











ishment of children? and if right at all, to | and 


what extent? Is it best to woo wayward 
youngsters to ways of pleasantness and 
paths of peace by the birch, the ferule or 
the strappado ; and if it be so, shall the in- 
ducement come from their teachers and all 
their elders, or from their parents only ? 
Verily these be serious questions, and 
not so easy of answer as may to some ap- 


r. 

PWith the course of the parent in this 
matter we have, of course, no right to in- 
terfere. The wise man hath said, in effect, 
ages ago, that to ‘“‘ spare the rod” was to 
“spoil the child,” and we have not the 
slightest desire to contradict his dictum, 
the more especially as conscientious fathers 
have gone on ever since then and will 
probably go on tn sacula seculorum, spoil- 
ing their rods or their children, as their 
humor may be, in spite of all we might or 
could say on the subject. 

Without invading the sacred precincts 
of the family circle, however, we have, as 
have all who are interested in educational 
matters, a decided interest in the question of 
the use and abuse of corporal punishment 
in our schools by others than the parents 
of the children of the period. Much less 
than a century ago, to be sure, it would 
have been considered rank heresy to have 
intimated that there could be two sides to 
the question. We should have been indig- 
nantly told by both parents and teachers 
of former generations that the teacher 
stood for the time being in the place of the 
parent, responsible to him for the mors! as 
well as the mental welfare of his children, 
and therefore as much entitled to use the 
rod as the parent himself; nay, perhaps 
even more so, by reason of having control 
of the youngster during so many more of 
his waking hours than were spent at home. 
Now, however, we have fallen upon evil 
times when all sorts of pestilent reforms 
are afoot to bother and confound the old- 
fashioned, and the well-worn birchen rod 
is no longer the sign of the schoolmaster’s 
office. The ferule, too, like the staves of 
the Sheriff and his deputies, has become a 
mere empty badge ot office, and is no long- 
er allowed to titillate the shrinking palm of 
the mischievous urchin. Verily we feel 
inclined to ask, whither are we drifting? 

To be sure some latitude is still allowed, 
we believe, in the way of ‘‘ cuffing ” or box- 
of ears, but we can onl ess how long 

may be left to us. des the cuff is 
uncertain affair at best, and can hardly 
es any known law of dy- 
namics, Weall remember the tremendous 


Aad 


; | rived from the 





those having experience as to the compara- 
tive merits of allowing or disallowing of 
corporal punishment im our schools. We 
should be glad to hear from fathers ana 
from mothers, from teachers, male and fe- 
male, and also from the and the 

on this most important question, which has 
not yet been settled to the satisfaction of 
everybody. JA. P. 


wanttesieiindiaitpenneiiliitia 
SOME QUESTIONS IN GRAMMAR. 
May 21, 1872. 

Eprron or Scnoon JournaL: Sir— 
Please wo answer the following questions 
in your : 

1. In the sentence “ the weather is cold,” 
does cold modify is and not weather? 
Please to give a full explanation. 2. 
What woulda be the best ition of case 
in grammar ? 3. Should we recognize four 
cases in the English language, viz.: the 
nominative, the genitive, the dative and 
the accusative? 4. How would you best 
make scholars understand the nature of 
the dative case, and how the accusative? 
What is the exact meaning of dative and 
accusative ? 5. In the sentence ‘‘he was 
elected Governor,” I have been told I 
ought to call Governor the object, with 
which I cannot agree. What think you? 
6. Which is right, “adjectives modity 
nouns or adjectives modify nouns or 
pronouns?” In the sentence “he is 
crazy,” does crazy modify he? 7. Could 
you not sparea column of your paper every 
week for an elucidation of the t method 
of teaching English grammar by securing 
the services of such men as Messrs. Hunter, 
Kiddle, etc.? 8. Which is the best English 
grammar extant ? 9. For a person wituout 
a teacher, which is the bet work on min- 
eralogy, on geology, on zoology, on bot- 
any? 10. Which is the most reliable school 
history of the United States ? 


By answering the preceding questions 
you will oblige. A Few Reavers. 
ANSWER. 


1. You will notice cold is the predicate 
of the subject ‘‘ weather;” it does not there- 
fore in the narrow sense “modify” the 
word weather. It nevertheless bears the 


same relation to the subject as an adjective 
directly connected with it, as every simple 
redicate after a mere copula must do to 
its subject. 

2. A modification of a word showing its 
relation to other words. 

8. We recognize no more cases than 
there are modifications, which are but 
three in each number. The German 
dative is in all but a few exceptional cases 
represented in English by a preposition 
with the objective case; the exceptions are 
either idiomatic to the German or (elisions) 
in the English language. 

4and 5 are answered in answers to 3 


4. 
6. Adjectives modify nouns and pro- 
nouns, 

7. Our columns are always open to writ- 
ers cn educational matters. 

8, 9, 10, 11. We decline to name any one 

k as best where there are so many 

good ones. 


Hews from the Schools. 
Norma CoL_Ltece.—The next meeting 
of the ‘‘ Alumnz Association ” will be held 
in the hall of the Normal College, on Tues- 
day, May 28, at halt-past three p.m. The 
annual assessment of one doliar is now due, 


and will be received at the mecting by the 
Treasurer. 


The pupils of Primary School No. 26 
will receive their friends at their school- 
room, Twelfth street, near Avenue B, May 
23, at 1 P. M., on the oecasion of the distri- 
bution of semi-annual certificates. 


oo 


CURIOUS ENGLISH. 











NO. V.—BY GATH BRITTLE. 





Roam.—This word originally signified a 
pilgrim to Rome. In Italian and Spanish 
he was called a romero, some times a 
romeo. 

“* Winchester.—This Rome shall remedy. 
Warwick.— Roam thither, then.” 
—Hen. VI., A. 3., 0. 1 

In the old time Rome was made to rhyme 
with doom, as in Butler's Hudibras, Dean 
Trench says of this: “A pronunciation 
which still survives, a scarcely among 
well-educated persons. mean ‘ Room’ 
for ‘Rome,’ must have been in Shake- 
speare’s time the predominant one, else 
there would have been no meaning in 
‘Julius Cesar,’ where Cassius, complain- 
ing that in all Rome there was not room 
enough for a single man, exclaims : 

“* Now is it Rome indeed, and room enc ugh.’” 


Saunter.—When it was eae | to 
make pilgrimages to the Holy Land (la 
sainte terre, in French), these three Italicized 
words were frequently used by a class of 
mendicants, who begged for charity on 
the highways under pretense of going ala 

inte terre, After a while the expression 
sainte terre was applied to those who 
lounged, loitered or strolled leisurely; and 
it was not long before the slang word was 
transplanted to English soil, when it be- 
came the verb saunter, somtimes written 
santer. 

Be ph, RH - 4 
7 e ofa 
commonly called a canter; said to be de- 
ms riding to Canter- 
The pace here spoken 

It must have been 
before it became canter, 
‘or pute, in his “ Characteristics,” 
says: “* common amble or Canterbury, 
is not more tiresome to a good writer than 





the see-saw of essay writers is to an able 
reader.” 

Sycorpaant.—This word meant origi- 
nally the one who shows Its meaning 
now is a flatterer, te—one who gains 
favor by wheedling. It is derived from 
two Greek ] 


nein, 
Athens to the informers who sought favor 
of the rulers by denouncing those who stoie 
figs or exported them in violation of law. 
Jic.—In the Icelandic language gigia is a 
fiddle ; the Swedish giga isa jewsbarp; the 
Italian giga, a fiddle. When the word was 
first adopted in England it was written 
igge. In the time of Shakespeare and Ben 
onson, the word jig was applied to a 
song, “a ballad sung to a fiddle,” and also 
toa kind of farce introduced between the 
acts of a play. “At theend of each per- 
formance the clown or buffoon actor of 
the company recited or wy! a rhyming 
melody, called a jig, in which he often con- 
trived to introduce satirical allusions to 
blic men or events; and before dismiss- 
ng the audience the actors knelt in front 
Qu the stage and offered up a prayer for the 
een.” 
In “Julius Cesar,” the question is 
asked : 


“What should the wars do with these jigging fools!" 


that is, silly poets, people who spend their 
_ * making songs. In “Hamlet” we 
nd this: 


“ He is for a jig or a tale of bawdry ;" 
and in ‘‘The Fatal Contract,” by Hemings, 
“ We’ 
How is your ballad tied P'— 

in both of which extracts jig means a song. 

Farce.—From the Latin farcire, to stuff. 
As a verb it meant first to fill with mingled 
ingredients, to stuff. Thus Sanderson used 
it when he wrote, “The first principles of 
religion should not be farced with school 
points and private tenets.” Then it came 
to signify the same as fatten, as in “farce 
thy lean ribs’ (Ben Jonson). The word 
then assumed a figurative significance, and 
became synonymous with puff, to swell 
out, to render pompous; the adjective 
formed from it bearing the force of ridic- 
ulous, as in Shakespeure’s ‘‘farced title.” 
The noun farce first meant stuffing, and 
was afterward used as the name of a low 
comedy crowded with incongruous charac- 
ters and situations. ‘‘The trial was a mere 
farce” —that is, was ridiculous. 

In “* Macbeth,” act v., sc. 5, the follow 
ing lines occur: 
* Were they not fore’d with those that should be ours, 

We might have met them dareful, beard to beard.” 

Now, here forced means nothing. The 
enemy’s ranks were not forced with the fol- 
lowers of Macbeth, but farced, stuffed, filled 
up with them. The meaning of the lines is 
evidently: ‘‘We might easily contend 
with the enemy were it not that his ranks 
were filled with men who should be fight- 
ing on our side.” 

> 


THE EDITORIAL OFFICE AND THE 
COUNTING-ROOM. 

“Shall we ever see a press that we can 
always trust to tell the whole truth, with- 
out reference to business considerations ?” 
Of course not; and the question is perpet- 
ually asked, as a conclusive demonstration 
of the worthlessness of newspapers, by 
men who ought to know better. Do you 
know any business man who tells the whole 
truth in his operations, irrespective of bu- 
siness considerations—any lawyer, any 
doctor, any statesman? Till that always 
promising, never performing race of long- 
delayed patriots appear who are to publish 
great newspapers for the mere advance- 
ment of truth, it is probable that the poor 
papers we have will still be issued by their 
mercenary Owners with some sordid pur- 
pose of making money by them. 

Not irrespective of business consider- 
ations, then, but because of them, I believe 
that, in the better journalism to which we 
are tending, we shall approach more and 
more nearly to an absolute divorce between 
the editorial office and the counting-room. 
The great newspapers are those which look 
for news, nct advertisements. With the 
news comes circulation, and when circu- 
lation commands, the advertisements seek 
the paper, not the paper the advertise- 
ments. Make your newspaper so good, so 
full of news, so truthful, so able that peo- 
ple must take it; make its circulation so 
great that advertisers will plead for the 
privilege of getting into it—those seem to 
me the two great business commandmen 8 
ot our better journalism. When, at last, 
we get our feet planted on this solid 
ground, no newspaper can afford to sup- 

or soften the truth in any business 
nierest. The London 7imes threw away 
twenty thousand dollars a week in adver- 
tisements in the railway mania of 1845. It 
made money by the loss. It could not 
have afforded not to throw the money 
away, for it thereby vindicated its spirit of 
honest dealing with its readers, in the eyes 
of all Europe; and its readers were of in- 
finitely more consequence to it than its 
advertisers. This is precisely the view 
that your small business man would never 
take; he would see nothing but the twenty 
thousand dellars a week that could be had 
as easily as not by only keeping quiet in 


the editerial columns; but t news- 
papers are neither built up nor 
maintained small business men. 


More and more the trade of sell- 
ing advertisements is getting reduced to 
as plain @ basis as the trade of selling flour 
or potatoes, where the money paid over the 
counter represents the exact selling price 
of the article bought, and there is no dream 
obl on either side. B 
see all reputable journa’ 
their own wares by ad- 
mitting that it is necessary tocall attention 
to an advertisement in the reading columns, 
to get it seen; treat as the 
quest that there shall 





theatre or lecture, “just to accompany the 
advertisement, you know ;” take as an in- 
sult the su, nm that, if an editorial 
could be m: speaki well of the capa- 
bilities of a region and its need of a rail- 
road, there would be a heavy advertise- 
ment of railroad bonds; utterly re- 
fuse, on whatever specious plea 
public as well as private interest, to suffer 
one line to — as reading matter which 
the editor did not selec. because he 
thought it of more interest than any other 
matter it might displace, and the paper did 
not publish without a penny of pay. Some 
of these reforms, in the case of any but the 
strongest journals, will come slowly, for 
<7 amount to revolution; but come they 
will—not because publishers will be more 
disinterested than now, but because, look- 
ing to the rights of readers, their paramount 
a to the newspaper they support 
and the imperative need of keeping faith 
with them, publishers will see such reform 
to be sound business policy, and any other 
course to be business quackery.— Whitelaw 
Reid, in Scribner's for June. 


GENERAL INFORMATION. 


—Headquarters for nitrous oxide gas for 
extracting teeth without pain—Dr. Has- 
brouck, late operator at Colton'’s. Office, 
956 Broadway, corner Twenty-third street. 

Beware or Counrerreits.— Use Brum- 
mell’s celebrated Cough Drops. The gen 
uine have A. H. B. oneach drop. General 
depot, 410 Grand street, New York. 

—Drunkenness and opium eating. Dr | 
Beers, 107 Fourth avenue, New York, has 
en and nless cure for both. 

housands cu Send stamp for con- 
clusive evidence. 

StamMErtne.—New York Stammering 
Institute, 107 West Twenty-third street; 
Professors Mann and Colvin, managers. 
City references furnished. No pay until 
cured. Send for prospectus. 

Way Every Lapy Can Have a Sew- 
rnc Macuine.—“I cannot afford to buy a 
sewing machine” isa very common re- 
mark; but we never heard it said, “I do 
not want one.” Those who call at 43 
Bleecker street, between Broadway and | 
Bowery, will be furnished by the New | 
York Machine Stitching Company with a | 
first-class sewing machine on monthly in- | 
stallments of from $5 to $10 per month, 
payable in work at home, or in cash pay- | 
ments, or part cash and part work. Cash | 
will be paid to the operator at the end of | 
each month for ull movey earned above | 
the regular monthly installments. Instruc- 
tions free. 


—Dr. Colton originated the laughing gas | 
tor pe’nless tooth-extraction, makes the 
fresh every day, and performs just what | 
is promised. Come to headquarters, 19 | 
Cooper Institute. 

Secvriiy, Expeprrion, Heautta.—Why 
are families exchanging new lock-stitch 
machines at the rate of many thousands an- | 
nually for the Willcox & Gibbs, when they | 
could as readily obtain other lock-stitch 
machines for them’ Because the Willcox 
& Gibbs Machine makes the securest and 
most elastic seam, is the easiest to learn, is | 
noiseless and expeditious, and does not | 
wear out the nerves and ruia the constitu- 
tion. 

Facts For THE Lapies.—Louisa Kelley, 
Ackworth, Ga., has, with the general use of | 
a Wheeler & Wilson lock-stitch sewing | 
machine, for three years supported a fam- | 
ily of four adults and two children, built | 
and paid for a house and has $100 cash on | 
hand. See the new improvements and | 
W oods’ lock-stich ripper. 

Heatta For A..!—Immediate relief 
and speedy cure for chronic and acute dis- | 
eases, local and general debilities, will be | 
found in the electro-magnetic mineral water 
healing baths, 14 University place, N. Y. | 
Send for circular. 

—Trustees, Teachers, School Commit- 
tees and others desiring te purchase 
School Furniture, will find it to their profit 
to send for Robert Paton’s Illustrated Cat- | 














atogue just published. There is no charge | - 


for it. 








CET THE BEST. 


Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 


10,000 Words and Meanings not in other Dic- 
. flonaries 


3,000 Engravings; 1,840 Pages Quaito. Price, $12. 


W benever I wish to obtain exact definitions, | con 
eult it. [Schuyler Colfax. ] 


very Scholar knows its value. 
[W. H. Prescott, the Historia na. 


dai ee 
ppeeewees poke otley, the Historian, ke.) 


s° far aa I Know, best defining Dictionary 


[Horace Mano. | 
7 best guide of stad of our } us 
[John G. Whittier.) 
k= all others in defining scientific terms. 
[President Hitchcock } 
) |: Summed compendium ef human Reowioien. 
(W. 8. Clark, Pres't Ag. Colloge.} 
every intel t ily, . 
ST man at ‘ibraiy isco: 
the best English Dictionary! 
Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass, 
Sold by all Booksellers. 
Webster's School , 
be ftmeny Dictionary _ Bngreviuge. 
r High School = = e 
pa a aid with numerous 
iNustrations and valuable 
o many tables net to be found 
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Published by IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 0O., 
ew York. 


WHITES ARITHMETICS 


Are exactly adapted to the present 


COURSE OF STUDY 
For the 


New York City Grammar Schools. 


Successful combination of 


MENTAL and WRITTEN ARITHMETIC 


Useless Details Omitted—Adapted to the Presen 


Condition of Education. Science and Business— Numer- 
ous Practical Problema. 


Adopted in Twelve Normal Schools, 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO. 


28 BOND STREET. 
NOVELLO'sS 


CHEAP MUSIC 


FOR USE IN SCHOOLS. 
Send for Catalogues and Lists to 
NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 
731 Broadway, New York. 


HENRY K. VAN SICLEN, 


Bibliopole, 
133 NASSAU STREET. 





American and Foreign Publications sent by mail, post- 


at Catalogue prices. 


- APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS, 


ADOPTED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION OF 


NEW YORK CITY. 
SARGENT AND MAY'S 


American Readers 


LATEST! BES!!! CHEAPEST!!! 
MITCHELL’S NEW GEOGRAPHIES, 
Practical, Scientific, Inexpensive, and give Universal 


Satisfaction 


THE STANDARD SERIES OF AMERICA. 


MITCHELL'S NEW OUTLINE MAPS, 
SMALL SERIES, in Portfolios or on Rollera. 
MITCHELL’S NEW OUTLINE MAPS, 
LARGE SERIES, on Rollers. 

Beautiful, accurate and entirely new 
DAVID 8, JASPER, 
oR 

A. MAY, 
119 and 121 William &St., 
NEW YORK, 
NATIONAL TEXTBOOK OF LITERATURE, 


A Handbook of English Literature. 
Inter ded for the use of High Schools, as well asa 
Companion «i Guide for Private Students and for 
Gene calare. By Francie H. Underwood, A. M. 


1. Hriteesh Aathers. imo, cloth. $2 50, 
2 American Authors. l2mo, cloth. $2 50. 
[From the lead Master of the English High School, 


Bosten. 
Boston, May 15, 1871, 

Mesara. Lax & Sueranp—Gentlemen: | have exam 
ined with much interest Mr. Underwood's “ Hand 
book of Ka Literatare.” | cannot speak too high 
ly of tts exesfience, It is even more than it purports 
to be, for it is a literary work in itself, independently 
of the selections it contains. 

The admirable historical introduction, from the at- 
tractiveness with which it is written and the sub 
stantial information it imparts. may be made the foun- 
dation of a thorough study of the language aad tts 
Hterature. 

The biographical notes preceding the various seleo 
tions are exceedingly appropriate, and (on account of 
the justness with which they are written) cannot fail 
to enable the student to acquire @ proper appreciation 
of our best authors, 

A Hand-Book of this description has long been 
needed, and I think this willat once take rank as the 
National Te xt-Book of English Literature. 

Very truly yours. Cc, M, CUMSTON, 

This is a book which I cordially recommend as the 
best within my knowledge tor the purpose for which 
it was intended. it is not only a first-rate book for 
the school and classroom, but it ie such « book as‘ 
should like to see in every family. 

JOUN D. PHILBRICK 
Superintendent of Public Schools, 
City of Boston 

The volume of “ British Authors” has been pub 
lished about a year, and, in addition to its indorse 
ment by all the heads of the various Boston schools 
the publishers are receiving for it the warmest com 
meudations from al! parts of the coautry. The volume 
of ‘* American Authors” is now ing through the 


press and will be ready in a few days. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 
LEE, SHEPARD & DiLLINGHAM, New York. 


CARPETS, 


‘FURNITURE, BEDDING, Etc, 


At the Lowest Cash Prices. 
WEEKLY OR MONTHLY PAYMENTS TAKEN, 


DEALY & CONNINGHAM'S, 


284 and 386 Third Av., mear 28th St. 
USE THE BEST. 


Established 1830. 
M. L. LEMAN'S 
CELEBRATED STREL PENS AND LEAD PENCILS, 
16 WILLIAM 8T. 
Adopted by the N. Y. Board of Kducation. 


TARR SENT, 
WAIANAE 
RAEN 


TP.HOS. C. McRAE & CO. 
(For thirty-one years at 382 Canal street.) 


LADIES’ DRESS THIMMINGS, 
PRINGE, GIMP, TASSELS, BUTTONS, 
GUIPURE LACK, bc. 

Machine Twist. Sew! Penbecitery Sitka, ar 
oof BROADWA\, NEW YOR 

(Near Twentieth street 
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The Library. 


Tee American EpucaTionaL MonTaiy 
for June, published by J. W. Schermer- 
horn & Co., 14 Bond street, New York. 
Of the numerous educational periodicals 

laid upon our table there is none more 

welcome than the subject of this notice. 

As a magazine of popular instruction and 

literature we are glad to recommend it. 

There are evidences of great care and at- 

tention in its production—the original mat- 

ter being largely in excess of and superior 
to most of the contemporary monthlies. 

Among the exceeding well-written articles 

in tbe last number, ‘‘School Histories and 

Some Errors iv Them,” takes the lead—an 

able criticism on the histories which abound 

in dates, battles and wars, but which are 
without a careful and interesting narration 
of important historical events. The writer 
states that the story of Captain John Smith 
and Pocahontas is now regarded as a fabri- 
cation by all who have carefully examined 
the subject, and he attributes it to the 
great adventurer and story-teller Smith 

imself. He further demonstrates by proof 
many errors in some of the histories now 
accepted as truthful. 

The contents.of the June number em- 
brace ‘Education in Japan,” ‘‘Color of the 
Sky,” ‘‘Mixed Schools,” the “Experience 
of a German Student,” “A Much-Needed 
Reform in Printing and Writing,’ etc. 
Tue New AMERICAN PRoNoUNCING SPEL- 

ter. E. H. Buttler & Co., Philadelphia. 

This is one of the most attractive of the 
many new primary spelling books. The 
first part explains, in a simple manner, the 
sounds of the language, and exemplifies 
the silent letters, In doing this, much 
that appears in other similar works is, with 
good Teteteont, omitted, only that being 
retained which is essential, and which can 
be easily understood by learners of tender 
years. A very large proportion of the 
words given refer to familiar objects, those 
relating to objects of a cognate character 
as grouped together and illustrated by 
handsome pictures. Not the least valuable 

rtion of the book is a collection of words 

Sesuenty misspelled or mispronounced, 

and the list of words for test spelling, ar- 

ranged without reference to syllabication 
or pronunciation, will be found extreme] 
useful to both teachers and pupils as indi- 
cating the real progress of the latter. No 
effort is made to teach any other science 
than spelling and definitions and syno- 
nyms; grammar and arithmetic, which usu- 

ly are given considerable space in the 
majority of spelling-books, find not even 
the most distant recognition, as subjects to 
be taught, in this new work. 

Tse New AMERICAN Primary SPELLER. 
E. H. Butler & Co., Philadelphia. 

This is one of the brightest, cheeriest 
primary educational works ever issued, and 
will fasten a child’s attention as much as a 
— story book for juveniles would. 
t meets a want long felt, and which is 
being gradually—but too slowly—supplied, 
the introduction into our schools, for the 
use of small children, of books that will 
not merely give long, dull lessons to be 
memorized and recited parrot fashion, but 
which will, by attractive illustrations and 
object teaching, so interest the minds of 
the little ones as to make them eager to 
learn the lessons so pl tly pr ted 
to them. This work is on a simple and 
methodical plan. Lessons are first given 
illustrative of the vowel sounds, followed 
by words relating to well-known objects, 
the lessons being accompanied by beauti- 
ful illustrations, which will be found of 
great help in enabling the little people te 

tter understand the meaning of the 
words they are required to study, 
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OUR EXCHANGES. 

The June Galazy opens with a timely ar- 
ticle by Justin McCarthy on ‘‘ Sir Charles 
Dilke and the English Republicans,” in 
which that clever essayist draws a spirited 

icture of the leading Republicans of 

ngland. Ivan Turgenief’s story called 
Faust” is concluded. It displays the 
best characteristics of the great Russian 
novelist. General Custer continues his se- 
ries, “My Life on the Piains.” “The 
Woman Movement in Wyoming” is by 
General Edward M. Lee, who held high 
— in the young Territory when the 
ranchise was given to women, and hence 
is able to write of the experiment from in- 
timate personal knowledge. “ Brahmins 
and Swells” discusses with ability and 
sharpness certain features of our social 
life, the term ‘‘ Brabmin” being used to 
designate the intellectual element of soci- 
ety, and ‘‘ Swell” the merely fashionable 
element. Albert Rhodes, whose previous 
articles have attracted much attention, 
writes of “ The English at Home.” ‘‘ Mod- 
ern Languages in the American College” 
is a thoughttul essay on a subject which is 
just now engaging the interest of — 
one who studies our college system. 
part of this article will be found in another 
column. Of stories the Galaxy contains, 
besides “ Faust,” already mentioned, more 
chapters of ‘‘ The Eustace Diamonds,” “A 
Case of Conscience,” (3 Ella Williams, 
and “The Cave of the Winds,” by Maria 
Louisa Pool. The Baa? 4 of the number 
is by Nora Perry, Miss Woolson and Mrs. 
Ritter. The editorial department, as usual, 
discusses literature, science, art, politics 
and society, and the Club Room adds hu- 
mor and pathos, 

Scribner's Monthly for June has as. many 
as fifty-three illustrations, those accompa- 
nying Mr. Richardson’s ‘Traveling by 

elegraph” (second article) being of extra- 
ordinary richness.and beauty. Rector in- 
teresting illustrated article is on “ The — 
of Warwick,” England. Professor Hilgard, 
of the U. 8 Coast Survey, explains with 
mape, tables, etc., his curious and im- 





portant theory of the centre of gravity of 
populations ; Mr. Whitelaw Reid, manag- 
ing editor of the 7ridune, ably discusses 
«Schools of Journalism;” Mr. Wilkinson 
continues his criticism of Mr. Lowell’s 
prose; Mr. Warner gives us another 
charmip age of “Back-Log Stud- 
ies ;” r. . J. Stillman presents 
an interesting sketch of an ‘ Eng- 
lish Art Reformer ;” Mrs. Oliphant’s 
“At his Gates” is, as usual, stron 
and masterly ; Saxe Holm’s ‘‘ Draxy Mil- 
ler’s Dowry” has a singular rush and 
breeziness—this installment contains an 
exquisite little hymn by Draxy herself. 
Then there is a powerful story in the Lan- 
cashire dialect, by Fannie E. Hodgson. 
The separate poems are by Harriet Mc- 
Ewen Kimball, Elizabeth Akers Allen and 
Mary L. Ritter. Dr. Holland, in ** Topics 
of the Time,” writes of ‘‘ Theatres and 
Theatre-going” and “The Loneliness of 
Farming Life in America.” The Old Cab- 
inet, the Scientific Department, and. Home 
and Society are well filled. Culture and 
Progress has critiques on Church’s “ Par- 
thenon,” Thomas Moran’s “ Grand Canon 
of the Yellowstone,” music, new books, 
etc., and the etchings are very graceful 
and suggestive. The contributed and edi- 
torial papers altogether cover a remarka- 
bly wide range. 

Peters’ Musical Monthly for June has the 
following attractive table of contents: 
“ Darling weep no more,” song and cho- 
rus, W. 5S. Hays; “ Only for you,” romance, 
Ch4Delioux; “Don’t torget to write me, 
darling,” song and chorus, Cox; “ Under 
the walnut tree,” song and duet, Dressler ; 
“We won't leave the farm,” male voices, 
Persley; “ Stars of the summer night,” male 
voices, Glover; “Sensation waltz,” t; 
‘** Freddie’s galop,” Kinkel ; “ Awakenin 
of the birds,” caprice, Kinkel; ‘‘ Drops o 
dew,” valse brilliante, Allard. 


The Student and Schoolmate for June is a 
prime number, full of good things. “Slow 
and sure” is continued, and the articles 
* Catharine Atherton’s Escape ”’ and “Mrs. 
Berry’s visit to New York” are very inter- 
esting. The puzzle department is supe- 
rior. There isa variety of other matter, 
amusing and instructive to both old and 
young. 

The Rhode Rand Geb nate webs Ga 
contains a number of interesting articles 
and a variety of educational news. George 
8. Burleigh gives a pleasing and amusing 
sketch of ‘* The Old-fashioned Schoolmas- 
ter.” Another very agreeable story on an 
“Tmaginary Tour,” from the pen of H. W. 
Clarke, enlivens the pages of the School- 
master, 


The Minnesota Teacher is the organ of the 
Department of Public Instruction and 
State Teachers’ Association. Mr. Wm. W. 
Payne is the editor, and he is assisted by 
six associate editors. The leading article 
in the last number, ‘‘ The Outlook of the 
School Question,” discusses the — of 
teaching religion in the public schools. 

The Monthly Visitor published at Nor- 
folk, Virginia, is devoted to educational 
interests and general literature. The May 
number contains several well-considered 
articles. 


The Arkansas Journal of Education for 
May treats learnedly the ‘‘ Geographical 
Distribution of Plants on the Surface of 
the Globe.” 


The Aldine for June is out, and 
presents an attractive array of original 
articles and beautiful illustrations, as usual. 
The full-page cuts of this number are 
among the best the Aldine has ever pub- 
lished, and that is praise enough. 

The Leisure Hour for April has been re- 
ceived. It is full of entertaining readin 
matter, and contains many first-class arti- 
cles, which need only be read to be appre- 
ciated. The magazine is published in Lon- 
don, in weekly parts, ata penny each, and 
the handsome manner in which it is 
printed, the high tone of its articles, and 
the profuseness of the illustrations, cause 
one to wonder how it can be sold so cheap. 

The American Journal of Education, pub- 
lished at St. Louis, Mo., monthly, has a 
rare table of contents for June. It is illus- 
trated with numerous engravings, and its 
“Young Folks’ Department” is lively and 
instructive. The current number shows 
the emote of our contemporary in re- 

uir! F sixteen extra pages to accommo- 
~ 1¢ wants of its readers and adver- 
tisers, 


Messrs. Scrrsngr, Armstrone & Co., 
of this city, have published a pamphlet in 
relation to ¥ rN my phies in the pub- 
lic schools of this city, Brooklyn and New- 
ark, N. J., wherein is given the teatimony 
of several schvo] superintendents, board 
presidents and numerous instructors, as 
to the merits of the work. 
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SCHOOLS IN TEXAS. 


Editor American Journal of Education : 
Permit me to give you a brief account of 
the condition of our public schools in 
Texas. Perhaps most of the readers of 
the Journal know that before and after the 
war such a thing as a public school-house 
owned by the people was scatcely known 
in this State. There were private schools, 
sometimes called colleges and seminaries, 
owned by a church or a corporation, in 
which pupils were received upon ment 
of tuition, assisted by the share of the in- 
terest on the general school fund. The 
present corps of school officers are laborin 
faithfully and effectively to bring about 
and organize a different condition of school 
affairs. The State is large; it would make 
six States as. large as Ohio; the school 
officers are a State Superintendent, twelve 
District Supervisors, and some additional 
service rendered by the principals, who are 
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| expected to teach and superintend the ed- 
ucational work and visit schools. 
At present each county is a school dis- 
j trict, having a Board of Kducation, con- 
| sisting of a President, Secretary, Treasurer 
and two other officers. 

The obstacles in the way of the easy and 
harmonious working of our school system 
are the absence of school buildings, and 
the prejudice on the part of the fossils and 
“moss backs’’ to any free schools, ‘The 
present efficient State Superintendent and 
his faithful coadjutors are doing a great 
work in organizing and reducing to system 
and order the heretofore discordant ele- 
meats; some friction remains, of course, 
but this will, it is believed, be remedied so 
that Texas will ultimately become as re- 
nowned for her schools as she is for her 
magnificent climate, soil, varied produc- 
tions, and her brave and genial citizens. 

Texas has a school fund of which any 
State might be proud ; originally consist- 
ing of $5,000,000, but during the war some 
three and a half millions were lost. We 
shall not repine over this loss. We now 
have about three and a baif millions in- 
vested, mostly in United States bonds. We 
haye say, 75,000,000 acres of public lands, 
the avails of which all go to the school 
fund. Wealso have a per cap'ta tax of one 
dollar upon every male citizen between the 
ages of 21 and 60; also one-fourth of the 
ad valorem or general tax, beside such 
special taxes as may be levied from time 
to time. Thus it will be seen we have a 
grand school fund. 

We want several hundred good teachers. 
Teachers of ability and experience can find 
ready and permanent employment here; 

ptlemen have the preference as yet, but 

adies who have sufficient stamina to main- 
tain themselves, and at the same time good 
order, with an aptness for teaching, can 
easily obtain situations here. To give par- 
ticulars: in the Fourth District, embracin 
twelve counties in the northeast corner o 
Texas, the Supervisor, Judge W. A. Ellett, 
of Clarksville, Red River County, will give 
immediate employment to forty teachers 
in colored schools; and will, any time be- 
fore September 1, 1872, give employment 
to 300 good teachers in white schools, and 
200 in colored schools, for ten months, 
Wages vary from $35 to $100 per month. 
\ 7 Soot teacher can earn seventy-five to 
a hundred doliars per month; but I ought 
to state distinctly that one eanins a col- 
ored school will net be held in as high re- 
ute as if he had been a general in the 
nfederate army. So the weak and timid 
had better not come. 


———— 


THE AMERICAN SYSTEM OF PUB- 
LIC INSTRUCTION. 

The following summary is an authorita- 
tive statement of the American principlez 
of education. It has been indorsed by the 
leading educators of this country, having 
been prepared for circulation in Japan, in 
accordance with the request of Mr. Mori, 
Japanese Charge d’ Affaires at Washington: 

I.—Education Universal. 

The American people maintain in every 
State a system of education which begins 
with the infant or primary school and goes 
on to the Grammar and High Schools. 
These are called ‘‘ Public Schools,” and 
are supported chiefly by voluntary taxa- 
tion, but partly by the income of funds de- 
rived from the sale of government lands, 
or from the gifts of individuals. 
Il.—Public Schools have been tried for 250 

years. 

Their estimate of the value of education 
is based upon an experience of nearly two 
centuries and a halt, from the earliest set- 
tlement of New England, when public 
schools, high schools and colleges were es- 
tablished in a region which was then almost 
a wilderness, The general principles then 
recognized are still approved in the older 
portions of the country, and are adopted in 
every new State and Territory which en- 
ters the Union. 


IlL.—The well-known Advantages of Educa- 
tion. 


It is universally conceded that a good 
system of education fosters virtue, truth 
submission to authority, enterprise an 
thrift, and thereby promotes national pros- 

rity and power; on the other hand, that 
gnorance tends to laziness, poverty, vice, 
crime, riot, and consequently to national 
weakness. 

IV.—State Action Indispensable. 

Universal education cannot be secured 
without aid from the public autherities; er 
in other words the State, for its own pro- 
tection and progress, should see that pub- 
lic schools are established in which at least 
the rudiments of an education may be ac- 
quired by every boy and girl. 

V.—The Schools are Free, are Open to All, 
and Give Moral not Sectarian Lessons. 

The schools thus carried on by the pub- 
lic, for the public, are (@) free from char, 
for tuition ; (0) they are open to children 
from all classes in society ; (c) no attempt 
is authorized to teach in them the peculiar 
doctrines of any religious body, though the 
Bible is generally revd in theschools; and 
(d) the universal virtues, truth, obedience, 
industry, reverence, patriotism and un- 
selfishness, are constantly inculcated. 
ViL—Private Schools Allowed and Protected 

by Law. 


While Public Schools are established 
everywhere, the Government allows the 


— liberty to Private Schools. I[ndi- 
& | viduals, societies and churches are free to 


open schools and receive freely any one 
who will come to them, and in the exercise 
of this right they are assured of the most 
sacred protection of the laws. 
VII.—Special Schools for Special Cases, 
Special schools for speciul cases are often 








rovided, a in the large towns; 
‘or example, Evening Schools for those 
who are at work by day; Truant Schools 
for unruly and irregular children; Normal 
Schools for training the local teachers; 
High Schools for advanced instructions; 
Drawing Schools for mechanics, and In- 
dustrial Schools for teaching the elements 
of useful trades. 


VIIL—Lvcal Responsibility under State Su- 
“- 


In school matters, as in otber public 
business, the responsibilities are distributed 
and are brought as much as possible to the 
people. The Federal Government being 
a Union of many States, leaves to them the 
control of public instruction. The several 
States mark out, each for itself, the general 
principles to be followed, and exercise a 
general supervision over the workings of 
the system ; subordinate districts or towns 
determine and carry out the details of the 
system. 

1X.— Universities and Celleges essential. 

Institutions of the highest class, such as 
Universities, Colleges, Schools of Science, 
&c., are, in a few of the Stafes, maintained 
at the public expense; in most they are 
supported by endowments under the direc- 
tion of private corporations, which are 
exemp from taxation. Consequently, 
where tuition is ch: the rate is always 
lew. They are re ed as essential to the 
welfare of the land, and are everywhere 

rotected and encouraged by favorable 

aws and charters. 
= one sum has been indorsed 
by the followi ntlemen. 
Woah fees B. 
of Yale College ; T. D. Woolsey, D. D., 
LL. D., ex-President of Yale College ; 
Charles W. Eliot, LL. D., President of 
Harvard University ; James McCosh, D. D., 
LL. D., President of College of New Jer- 
sey; Asa D. Smith, D. D., LL. D., Presi- 
dent of Dartmouth College; Mark Hop- 
kins, D. D, LL. D., President of Wil- 
liams College; J. . Chamberlain, 
LL. D., President of Bowdoin Col- 
lege; 8. G. Brown, D. D., LL. D., Pres- 
ident of Hamilton College; W. A. Stearns, 
D.D., LL.D., President of Amherst College; 
Jos. Cummings, D.D., LL.D., President of 
Wesleyan University ; Abner Jackson, 
D. D. LL. D., President of Trinity College; 
H. D. Kitchell, D. D., President of Middle: 
bury College; Alexis Caswell, D. D., 
LL.D., President of Brown University; M. 
H. Buckham, President of Vermont Uni- 
versity; A. A. Miner, D. D, President of 
Tufts College; J. T. Champlin, D. D., 
President of Colby University; James B. 
ray President of Michigan University ; 
A. D. White, LL. D., President of Cornell 
University ; W. H. Campbell, D. D., LL. D., 
President ot Rutgers College, &c.; &c. 








Miscellaneous. 


Booxs Five Hunprep YraRs Aco,— 
Books in those days were rare and costly. 
Only the rich could afford to have them, 
and they had but very few. The monas- 
teries and universities had libraries, and 
occasionally one was found in the castles 
of the nobility. The Cathedral of Notre 
Dame, in Strasbourg, was famed for its 
splendid collection of 500 volumes. 

The Countess of Anjou bought a book 
of Homilies, paying for it two hundred 
sheep, five quarters of wheat, and the same 

uantity of rye and millet. Henry V., 
King of England, borrowed a book of the 
Countess of Westmoreland; and not hav- 
ing returned it at his death, petitioned the 
Privy Council that it might be restored to 
her by an order under the privy seal, which 
was done with all formality. 

Richard de Bury, whom we have already 
mentioned, bad gathered in his life-time, 
by copying with his own hand and by pur- 
chase, a valuable library. In his will he 
bestowed a portion of it upon “a compan 
of scholars residing in a hall at Oxford,” 
and one of his chapters is headed ‘‘A 
Provident Arrangement by which Books 
may be lent to Strangers,’ meaning stu- 
dents of Oxford net belonging to that hall. 

This library, from which a book could 
not be borrowed without giving ample se- 
curity, was finally given to Durham, now 
Trinity College, and contained more books 
than all the bishops of England had then 
in their possession. For many years after 
they were kept in chests, under the custody 
of several scholars chosen for that pur- 
— It was not till the reign of Henry 
V. that a library was built in that college; 
and then the books were taken out of the 
old sepulchral chests, and “ were put into 
pews or studies and chained to them.”— 
Gutenberg and the Art of Printing. 





Surrace Evecrriciry.—M. Terquem 
has recently made some experiments for 
further elucidating the fact that the exte- 
rior surface of a hollow body is alene af- 
fected by electricity. Faraday showed 
that a small animal, placed inside a cylin- 
der of wire gauze, was not incommoded 
when the cylinder was so highly electrified 
that sparks were freely given off by it. He 
also constructed a room, 12 feet in each 
dimension, of metallic wire, and suspended 
it by ropes of silk; and he found that oc- 
cupying this room with electroscopes and 
electrometers at hand, there was not the 
slightest indication of electrical action in- 
side the chamber, even when sparks of 
considerable length were given off by the 
metal of whi-h it was made. M. Terquem 
verifies these results by taking a metal 
bird.cage and suspending it toan insulated 
conductor of an electrical machine. While 
p core to pee theme ver oe charged 

‘ical condition were obtained from the 
exterior, pitch balls, feathers, and even a 

ld leaf electroscope remained unmoved 

ide. Two bundles of linen yarn were 


D., LL. D., President | ¢} 





hung, one outside and one in; the inside 
one was unaffected, while the outside was 
excited, the threads diverging from each 
other and giving out sparks. 





Too Earty Risinc.—The late Judge 
Story enjoyed a good joke, even at the ex. 
pense of his best friends. He was fond of 
7s his studies late into the night, 
while bis friends John Quincy Adams and 
Josiah Quincy, were famous for early ris. 


ing. 

Gne hotsummer'’s day, the latter two gen. 
tlemen made a call upon the judge, as he 
was engaged in delivering a lecture to the 
law students of Harvard University. He 
gave them a cordial welcome, introduced 
them to his class, gave them aseat on ei(her 
side of him, and proceeded with his lecture, 
slightly elated at having two such distin. 
guished auditors. 

After a little time he noticed a smile on 
the face of some of his students. The 
whole class soon shared in it, and it grew 
almost to an audible laugh. Very much 
disturbed, he turned to his visitors to see 
if they neticed it, when he found out that, 
overcome by the ride and the heat, they 
were fast asleep and nodding. 

The temptation was too great to be re 
sisted. ‘* Young gentlemen,” said the 
judge, in his blandest tones, “ you sce be. 
fore you the sad results of too early rising.” 
The hearty laugh that followed awoke the 
sleepers. 





BRILLIANT ACHIEVEMENT IN Woo1 
MANvFACTURE.—A story is told by Eng. 
lish papers which very forcibly exemplifies 
near approach or perfection in woolen 
machinery, so far at least as the annihila- 
tion ef time is concerned. The story is to 
the effect that a gentleman in Newberry, 
England, recently made a wager of $5,000 
that at eight o’clock on a particular even- 
ing he would sit down to dinner in a well- 
woven, well-dyed, well-made suit of 
clothes, the wool of which formed the 
fleece on sheep's backs at five o’clock that 
same morning. Two sheep were shorn; 
the wool was washed, carded, stubbed, 
roved, spun and woven; the cloth was 
scoured, fulled, tented, raised, sheared, 
dyed and dressed; the garments were 
made. Ata quarter past six he set down 
to dinner, at the h of his guests, in a 
complete damson-colored suit—thus win- 
ning the wager with one hour and three- 

uarters to spare. In this achievement 

e improved sewing machine is entitled 
to a full share of credit. 





An ARCHBISHOP AT FiGgURES.—Arch- 
bishop Whately tells a curious fact about 
his boyhood. A power of performing 
difficult sums of arithmetic in his head 
came to him suddenly, when about six 
years of age, and continued for three years, 
when it left him again. He eould not ex- 
plain how the work was done: but the 
answers came to his mind, and were in- 
variably right. He could do it much more 
readily in his head than on paper, and 
more rapidly than others could do it in 
m; way. 

he power passed from him as. mys- 
teriously as it came. He was never, in after 
life, distinguished for any aptness for the 
details of mathematics, though always hav- 
ing an easy mastery of its principles. 
There have been several cases of a similar 
sort, but never, that we remember, in one 
of such eminent mental power as Arch- 
bishop Whately. 


D Little of Everything. 
“Belles” call a great many people w 
church. 


Some one calls the poor gas in this city 
a ‘‘burning shame.” 


Naomi, the daughter of Enoch, was 590 





Y | years old when she married. There’s hope 


tor some ladies, after all. 


The following is an extract from a 


poem on 
Only a baby 
‘Thout any hair, 
‘Cept just a little 
Fuz here and the: 


iM bride in Indiana, after the conclusion 
of the marriage ceremony, stepped grace 
fully forward and requested the clergyman 
to give out the hymn, “ This is the way | 
long have sought.” 


It is said to be the custom with some of 
the colored school teachers in Lowades ” 
kindle a hunger for knowl in the re 
fractory juvenile breast by eating up their 
luacheons when the recitations are poor. 


A dying Californian left $100,000 to the 
deaf and dunb asylum of San Francisco, 
with the remark that his beneficiaries ceuld 
not talk about him after his death. 


A congress of schoolmasters is to be held 
this summer at Geneva, July 27—August 
5, with an exposition of school manuals, 
maps, plans, globes, school furniture and 
other materiais used in the work of im 
struction, not only in Switzerland, but ™ 
other countries as well. 


Here is the newest description of a Dolly 
Varden: “ The starboard devve bore a ye 
low hop-vine in full leaf, on a red ground, 
with numbers of gray birds badly mutilated 
, tw seams flying hither and yon in wild 
dismay at the approach of a green and 
black hunter. Calvary Mission infant class 
was depicted on the back and making UP 
of the garment, scattering truant scholars 
up and down the sides and on the skirt, 
while a country poultry fair and a grou 


ot American hunting dogs, badly demora- 
ized ——_ gathers, gave the front 4 re 


mark ap The left slerve had 
on it the alphabet in five different lan- 
guages.” 
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SCHOOL BELLS. 











Established in 1826. 
Rs, om, sGoassen, Acade- 
mies, etu., of 
which more 3 _— made at 
has establishment than at all the 
other founderies in the coun 
combined. be 


Au pn ver 
im a ication 

- E Pe G. BR. MENEELY, 

West Troy, N.Y. 
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SEWING | MACHINES. 


~ “BLEES” | 





yo313E-4904 


FAMILY SEWING-M ACHINE 


enzer the world in perfection of work, strength 
— of stitch, durability of construction and 
rapidity 0! motion. 
Call a om 2 and for agencies and circulars 
opply ne oO 
ot PrSLEES SEWING: MACHINE ©O., 
623 Broadway, New | York. 


“VICTOR” 


Machine that huss 


— needle. 
| e[NYy yaeRwg MOT INO 





The only Lock-# 
puv qsojdurys oy} 


The Sewing-machine 
PAR EXCELLENCE, 


RIVALED FOR EITHER FAMILY OR MANUFAC- 
TURING PURPOSES. 


OFFICE, 862 BROADWAY, above Seventeenth St. 


MANHATTAN 


myroved filent Family Sewing Machine. 





Dost knowa for all grades of Family Work and Em- 
dering, 64 prgedwar. New York. 
591 | Fal ton Street, t, Brooklyn. 





CEDAR, TRUNKS: 


4. t 
BEANE. & SON 
Be CROSB 





Dress Trimmings 


IN ALL STYLES MADE TO ORDER. 
most complicated Styles, all Colors and Shades, 
perfectly matched. 
FRINGES WOVEN INTO GARMENTS. 
SHAWLS AND PARASOLS. 
Orders filled promptly, at reasonable prices, at the 
FACTORY OF 


M. OPPER, 


: BROADWAY, BETWEEN iva anp 12TH STREETS. 
RUBBER GOODS. NOVELTIES THAT 

cannot be obtained a. 

Call or - my 


DIES" iret siete 


SOODYEAR’S RUBBER CO., 710 Broadway, } N.Y. Y. 


Cail’ Spanish Avnibiator, 


The only remedy that wil! per- 
manently banish all kinds of ver- 
rt Roaches, Water-bugs, Bed- 
bugs, Meths, Ants, Fleas, Flies, 
&c,, and GUARANTEED to keep 
them out for ONE YEAR AT 
, or NO PAY, as th ds of testi ials will 
Contracts taken for cleaning ships, botels and 





REFERENCES, 





House, 
ceed ne Clarendon Hi: 
WHOLESALE AGENCY, 409 CANAL STREET. 
KE. B. SACK ETT & CO. 





for circular. 
DIES" i=: ATMOSPHERIC FORMS, CAX BBIN- 
grace to 
figure. seat fy any addreas upon 


Call or address 
* sce Woop, Te Broadway, X.Y. 


PECItaL 


The Coat Fitting Shirt. 





Excelling in FIT, COMFORT and CONVENIENCE. 
R. H. HUTCHINSON, Sele Manutacturer, 
765 BROADWAY, third door below Niuth street. 
All Styles Made to Order poemgey. 





WESTON’S 


Photograph and Ferrestype Gallery. 
No. 96 Sixth Avenue, 


NEW YORK. 
Discount made to classes in Public Schools, 


\HE NEW YORK CITY [ease > AND SPORT- 
ING EMPORIUM. being the 
largest Mauufacturers a = in Ball Goods 
in the United States, dealers and clubs should con- 
sult us before purchasing elsewhere, as over two- 
thirds of all the goods sold are of our make and by 
yoke —ee are sold at a large vance from Our 
—e aad in some cases sell inferior goods 





on our ‘mal 
we bereby offer a Challenge of One Thousand Dollars 
to any manufacturer of Base Ball aud Sporting Goods 
in the United States who will prove that they manu- 
facture as large an assortment, Sell Cheaper, Make 
Better Geode or Give Better Satisfaction to Cus- 
tomers. e have new styles of Uniforms, Spikes 
bee y and Bale. for this season. Our new Illustrated 

Colored Catalogue of Base Ball, Cricket, Archery, 
Pubine Tackle, Yachting and Rowing. Boxing Gloves, 
Masks, Foils. Gymnasium, Steam Engines aad figures 
to attach, and Sporting Goods in General, seut free on 
application. Special Discount to Schools aud Colleges. 

vee RC al & SNtDER, 128 Nassau Street, New York. 








8A aves $40 mB% | 
=. Ma 


Seg ie 








fo secure ourselves and customers | 





DRESSMAKING AND PATTERN 
ROOMS. 


MIss J. S. STARLING, 
345 Sixth Aven 
Bstween 23d and 3th sirceta, 
Late of Le Bon Ton office 
TAYLOR'S SYSTEM TAUGHT. 


—7 ‘Miller’s Bupectum or Dashtens 
and Showrooms, 


Opposite A. T. Stewart's, T77 Broadway, N. Y. 
MRS. MILLER begs to inform her customers, ladies 
and dressmakers, that she has the most reliable and 
choice selection of Fashionable Im ed Trimmed 
and Plain Patterns in the country, exactly and accu- 
rately cut, warranted to fit perfect. waty years of 
opens enables — “ anys competi 








MRS. JOYCE, . 
Manufacturer and Dealer in 
DOMESTIC AND FRENCH COUTIL CORSETS, 
tHOU ee | re BANDAGES, SUPPORTERS 
CHEST EXPANDERS, 
No. 1286 BROADWAY, bet. 33d and 34th sta, and 
233 SIXTH AV., between 15th and léth ste, New York. 
Silk, Coutil, Linen and Cotten Cupeste made to order 
at short notice. Al cats pass the 
. &—The Sixth avenue store wil ibe closed for re- 
pairs until May | next. 


 ‘'PHE BRISTOL — 
Clothes Washer. 


hd » a 
‘=P *, 





Tas Macaine 
piicity vad great effectiveness. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or no sale. 
A LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE. 


bility, sim- 


Agents waated everywhere for the Brietel Washer 
and the “ perfected” Self-Adjustia, 


EUREKA CLOTHES WAINGER. 


Price of Tab and Washer, $7; Wringer, @7 50, 
Address 


Bristol Washing Machine Co,, 


52 Park place, New York. 





CHAS. LA COUR & CO’s 


Popular Hair Store, 
No. 423 Sixth Avenue, 


We guarantee first quality of Hair, and sell cheaper 
than elsewhere in the city. 


Ladies’ Hairdressiag done in all the latest styles, 








MEDICAL. 














DPJ. DELMONICO 


LITTLE’S 
ECT 
fee AL 


Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, 
CATARRH, BRONCHITIS, 
INFLUENZA, 
RAISING OF BLOOD, 
WHOOPING-COUGH, CROUP, 

AS 


IN FACT, ALL DISEASES LEADING TO 


CONSUMPTION. 


The effects to be looked for by taking the 
@yxup Pecronat are, a pag and controlling 
influence over oy coe tiation in the sleep, 
allaying the boattny tickling sense in the throat, 
ase health 
increasing the intervals Satmecs, the | 
of coughing, invigorating the who’ 
curing the cough, and bequeathing to 
one of its greatost ings — soun 
thereby insuring i Cc 











oxysms 

system, 
terity 

lungs ; 
100 

















SOLD sy DRUGGISTS EVERYWHE 


{BATES & ( CO PROP®S 





k i: Gxsmamings 


Persian Healing or Pine Tar Soap. 

Each cake is stamped “A. A. Constantine's Per- 
sian Healing or Pine Tar Soap. Patented h 
12, 1867." No other ie genuine. 


For the Totlet, peach, and Nursery this 


Soap has no equal. It preserves the complexion 
fair, removes all dandrow Taille the hair soft and 
silky and yovente it — falling off, and is “ the 


beat Hair 

ped bande, pimples, salt rheum. 
frosted feet, ——, all diseases of the scal 
ekin, catarrh of the head, and is a good i SHAVING 
SOAP. This Soap bas already won the praise and 
esteem of very many of our firet families in this 
city, and throughout the country. It is used ex- 
feaseey by our best physicians. Wherever usea 
it has become a household necessity. We advice al) 
to try it. For eale by all dealers. One Special 
Ageut wanted in each town. 


A. A. CONSTANTINE & CO., 
43 Ann street. New York City. 


Dr. WOOD'S 
1 LIVER 
ry REGULATOR, 


For the Permanent Cure of the most 
Hopeless Cases of Dyspepsia, 
Jaundice, Chills and Fever, 
Disordered Digestion, Fiatulency 
and Acidity with sour Beichings 
of Wind & Gas frem the Stomach, 
Sick Headache, CONSTIPATION, 
Nervous & General DEBILITY, 

Prepared by Da. Woop, at the Botanic 
Dispensary, 242 Grand St., New York. 
Bold in all parts of the world, by all Druggists 
in town er city. 





MILLEN'S BITTERS. 





These celebrated bitters are prepared from one ot 
the most beneficial! herbs known, and asa medicine 
for family use cannot be excelled. nel | a & (ats 
stimuiaot. they are a most valuab! 

complaints arising from a disordered state sor ‘the kid- 
neys and organs connected therewith, and are there- 
fore without equa! as 4 curative .n all affections peca- 
Nar to temales. regulat 





yare most potent ia 
the secretions, changing the constituents of the #u: 
and restoring healt health aud vigor to the debilitated fave- 
Gone and Sick “Tostache Veathes = ay 
Appotione. 
tupine su family use, and 
The ie A "peror ats ne fly per bottle; for- 


Afi XK O. D. to any accessi b 
yo druggists. Depot, 18 Eiccber aunsh. pear 








‘No More Musty. Offensive 
REFRIGFRATO 
HUNT'S EXCELSIOR. 
MADE OF GALVANIZED IRON. 
No wey of charcea) or 
sawdust. It is by 
ao airtight chamber, the 
dest non-condurtor kuown. 
Is cylindrical in form, and, 


without consuming more 
joe, will hold as 





K. FP. STARR, Gen. Agent, 
#@ CORTLANDT 8T., X. ¥. 
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The Weed “ Family Favorite ” 
MACHINE 


——---— 


SEWING 


THE BEST SEWING MA- 
CHINE FOR UNIVERSAL 
PURPOSES. 


Sold on Monthy Payments, 


Satisfactim Guaranteed. 


INSTRUCTION FREE. 





LOCK STITCH, SHUTTLE, 
STRAIGHT-NEEDLE, 


Sews Lace to Leather. - 
cutes Stitching, Hemmin 
ing, Quilting, Braiding, id, 


Cording, Hem-Stitching, 
ing, Fringing, Frizzling, Pitas 
Tubing, Embroidering, Gather- 
ing, Puffing. Gathering and Sew- 
ing at the same time. 


SALESROOMS : 
613 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
459 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN, 


Parties Purchasing will please mention this Advertisement. 





INSTRUCTION, 


WASHINGTON IRVING ACADEMY, 
4 Rast l4th st.. opposite Lincoln Monument. 

Instruction given in Belles Letters, Blocnticn, Lan- 
guages, Odject Teaching, Vocal and Instrumeutal Mu 
sic, Bookkeeping ond private lessons in Walking and 
—— also, in Wax Flowers, Fine Arts and Pen- 
m 

Ho . Prom 8 until 12 a. =, from 1 until 5, and from 
7 until rh F 

Detevonsen:, “Hon. M. H. Grinnell, 
Southgate e officers of the Young Men's Chrie- 
tian Association ; Hon. W. A. Haywood, Hon. W. W. 
Peck, Hon. P. C, Wright, Hon. J. W. Mitchel! and Hon. 
Samuel J Glassey. ‘erms moderate. Particular at 
tention gus © to i aes of schoo! childre 1. 

N. B.— free of charge to pupils. 

Signora Bishop BS te instruct gratis. six girls be 
longing to families who have suffered by the Chicago 
fire, and ten belonging Lng families who have suffered 
by the Westfield disas' 

SIGNORA N.C. “PL ETCHER BISHOP, Principal. 


The New York Conservatory of Music 


Has removed from Broadway to 


Rt. Rev. Bishop 


No, 5 Kast 14th St., near Fifth Av., 


Next Door to | elmonico’s. 


BROOKLYN BRANCH, 
102, 104 and 106 Court St., near State. 
CLASSES CONSTANTLY FORMIAG ia all branches 
of Music and Modern Languages. 
Also PRIVATE LESSONS DAY AND EVENING 
Students for any branch may begin at any time, the 
terms commencing from date of entrance. 


AGRAMONTE’S 


MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 


No. 82 Fifth Avenue, 
Corner of 14th at. 


M. HALLAM’S MUSIVAL ACADEMY, 
Ne. 12 Unies Square, 4th Avenue. 
Toaorearh instruction. ~ Piano, Violin, Organ. 


chestral lustruments. Vocal and Harmony 
Terms, @1%, $15, $25. 


Caligraphic Artist. 
HENRY 8. DENISON, 
usi snospway, Srowsee am 27th streets 
Up Stairs, Room 


Ornamenta! Lettering, Engrossing Resolutions, Cer 
tificates, Diplomas, Family Records and Bibles, Ko- 
velopes Addressed. Confidential letters written and 


(Rooms Noa I? and i4), New York 


composed (strictly pceee, Artists’ Tablets lettered 
andon band. Wedding and Visiting Cards engraved 
and printed. 


TPYEACHERS WANTED 
Germ in, Classics, 


for Englieh. French, 
Painting and Music, to in 


troduce to Families, Schools and Seminaries, 
r+ — the country. Send for Murvat Pian 
Addre 
‘AMERIC AN gous ATIONAL UNION, 
No. 737 Broadway. New York 
DAINE'’S BUSINESS COLLEGE (ESTAB'D 
1849), 62 Bowery, cor. Canal. Bookkeeping, 
Arith'c, higher Math’ics, Gram'r, Spelling, French, 
Latin, German, &c., taught privately day and eve'g ; 


44 writing lessons SO 
ing and Correspondence 


Ladies taught Bookkeep 


T THOMPSON'S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 20 FOURTH | 


f avenue. opposite Cooper Lostitate. Bookkeeping, 
Writing, Arithmetic, Keating, French and German. 
Ladies’ Department. Day and Eve. Telegraphy taught 
practically. Demand for Operators. 





To Bookbuyers, Scholars and Amateurs 
The fullest Biographical Record of 


New Books, American and Foreign, 
Periodicals, Music, Works 
of Art, &c., 


together with general Literary and Scientific tofor- | 
mation, Contents of Periodicals, De«criptions of Nove). | 


ties of Stationery, Fancy Goods, Scientific and Musical 
Instruments, New Inventioas, Patents, ete. and mis 


cellaneous literary and trade matters, will be found | 


in the 
Publishers and Stationers’ 
Trade Circular, 
with which is incorporated the 
AMERICAN LITERARY GAZETTE AND PUBLISHERS 
CIRCULAR, 
Ratablished in 1832. 
BOW READY. 

The American Catalogue of Books, 

Published in the United States during 1871, with size, 
price and publishers names, and a classified Index of 
Buljects 


One vol. Boy. tvo. Price, 61.50. Sent post-paid, on 


receipt of price. 
F. LEYPOLDT, Publisher, 
312 Broadway, few Tork. 


The Highest Cash, Price “Paid 


Paper Makers’ Stock, 
OLD BOOKS, NEWSPAPERS, PAM- 
PHLETS, MAGAZINES, ETU. 
J. TUCKER, 
24 ANN STREET, N Y. 


Or. | 


Weekly 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
Vf CHAEL FALIHEE, 


Locksmith and Bellhanger, 
AND MANUFACTURER OF 
BRONZED AND PLATED GOODs, 
FOR BUILDERS. 
Sole Patentee of the NEW HINGE BUTT, which @& 
lows no Screws to be seen 
No, 162 EAST FIFTY-T HIRD STREET, 
(One door west of Third Avenue.) 
NEW YORK CIT. 


E. J. ANNIN, 
Manufacturer of Flags and Banners, 


140 FULTON STREET, NEAR BROADWAY, 
(Established 1847 NEW YORK. 


Silk, Bunting and Muslin Flags. Staffs, Kagles, Spears, 
alls, Poles, ete., ete., always on band, 


febli-ly 





< 


PIANOS, 


DECKER & BROTHERS’ 
PULL IRON PLATE 
PIANO-FORTES, 
WITH AGRAFFE ARRANGEMENTS, 
$6 BLEBUKER STRERT 


Block East from Broadway, New York. 
ESTABLISHED les. 


One 





N.B.—We do not advertise any patent humbugs fer 
the purpose of blinding the Public, neither have we 
any conoection with any house of the same same 
established at a more recent date 
No. 1. 7 Octavee—Large round opaema, carved 

lyre and carved le om 
No. 2. 7 Octaves—Large wound cornere “serpentine 

tom, carved legs ms 
No. 3. 7 Octavee—Large round corners molding 
eon rim, serpentine bottem, 

| carved lege Le 
No. 4 7 Octaves—Four round corners, back same 
es front, molding on body of 
Case serpentine bottom, with 

j arved — oe 
No. 5. 1h Oot’e—Large double round, extra heavy 


nokting on bed y of case, richest 
style of lege and extra carved 
lyTe....... 

All Decker & Brothers instruments have their Pj 
iron plate with patent agrafle arrangements, beveled 
tops, ivory front on keys, and bushed holes. Every 
iostrument is warranted for five years from date & 
sale. Terms casy. Call and examine before purchase 
tug elee where 





( DARI Es i “ RKE, 
of 
ENGLISH PICTL RE. * ATS, PrASSE-PAR- 
cUTS 
Fer Drawings, Pho stos, Prints, ote., 


55 BLERCKER STREET, 
Between Broadway and wery 
NEW YORK CITY. 


—* | 


GLAZIER LIBRARY, 


No. 47 University Piace, 


33, 35 & 7 West Lith Street. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 


Annual Subscribers... ..........cccceees ee 
Semi-Annual Pa 
Quarterly. 20 
Monthly ie 
Daily. os 


Tle above subscription entities al mombers te ene 
complete work at @ time, whether in one volume or 
mhore. 

Any book called for and not in catalogue will be 
secured, if possible, and furnished at the earliest com 
| Venlence 


ALL NEW BOOKS ADDED AS SOON 
AS PUBLISHED. 
It je our aim to make the GLAZIER LIBRARY, ts 


point of magnitude and the variety of ite works 
eccond to pene. 


The volumes have nearly al) been sclected with 
great care by Captain Willard Glazier, whose writing 
are well and favorably known to the metropolitas 
public, and i@Whose name the library is founded, 

BR. H. FERGUSON & COMPANY, 

Publishers and Proprietors. 

JAMES WALKER 


Librarian 


| | Important Information. 


W. A. HAYWARDS, 
210 BROADWAY, 


| 
Corner Fulton street 
| 


Can be found Behoo! Badges and Meals, ls .tern Star, 
Daughters of Rebekah, Masouic, Odd-Petluws, Kol “4 
of Pythias. Tenrperance and Society Pine and Chotas 
lorevery known order Ne? Broo: ‘bes and Bar Ri 
Bracelets, tinzer Rings, Lockets, (hains, Studs 
| eee dy together with’ everything in the Jewelry 


HAIR MANUFACTURED INTO ANY DESIRED 
ARTICLE. 


PRESENTATION JEWELS, 


J 

| 

| CH” Des.gos can be soon by calling. 

' Or Jowelry of any desaiption made to order 





. ee ee 


8 


NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL. 








EDUCATION ELSEWHERE. 


Three Iowa counties have lady County 
Superintendents of Schools. 


The Illinois State Teachers’ Institute will 
hold its eighth meeting at Normal, com- 
mencing Tuesday, ." = 13, and continu- 
ing eight days. A large of the in- 

struction than heretofore ‘will be given b 
prominent educators not connected wit 
the Normal Faculty. Each morning ses- 
sion will be devoted to instruction adapted 
to the several grades of schools—the mem- 
bers dividing off into three sections. 


| N. Y., proposes to doa good ihing, 
ineticating a College for women, to cost 
kK out 


The seat for the year 1871 gives the 
total number of i ils enrolled in the - 
lic schools of Philadelphia as 87, 
whom 6,353 were registered in the night 
schools. There were employed in the day 
schools 1,505 female teachers and 79 male 
teachers. The total expenditures were 
$1,370,457, of which $833,151 were for 
salaries. The report favors the compul- 
sory education of vagrant children, of 
whom there are over 20,000. 








+ 


SoMETHING Anovt Sait.—It is a ques- 


tion, says Hearth and —_ perpetually 
occurring at every intelligent P treakiast 
table, and inevitably amel by children 


whe are taught to think, “Is salt indis- 
pensable to human life ” Dietically re- 
garded, salt is by no means in the same 
category with mustard, pepper, vinegar 
and other condiments. Thrse are not to 
be found in blood or muscle. Salt is. 
Select a small portion of brain or tissue, 
tendon or blood, evaporate it to dryness, 
then burn it to ashes, and afterward, 
pouring upon it distilled water, filter 
the mixture through white blotting paper, 
and you have as a residuum certain 
c line matters, prominent among 
which i is common salt. In fact, common 
saltis a universal constituent ‘of animal 
bodies, so universal that unless an animal 
can acquire itin one way or aaother that 
animal cannot live. Widely ae all 
over the world, salt is taken u yy 4 the 
roots of vegetables, and may a ~ be found 
in their ashes. It so happens, however, 
that while stems and leaves are spugene 
tively rich in salt, very little, if any, is 
discoverable in seeds. ‘Cereal "grains con- 
tain none. The practical result of this is, 
that where1s ple who live exclusively 
on anima) food, as the Esquimaux Indians 
in the Arctic,’ and the Fueyians in the 
Antarctic circles, can dispense with salt in 
the main, it becomes a positive necessity 
ot life to every people whose diet consists 
largely of bread or its equivalents. Salt, 
in one way or another, is, in fact, to all 
vertebrate, vivaparous, warm- -blooded ani- 
mals, not entirely carniverous, the sine 
qua non of existence. 


Guyot’s Geographies, 


Public Schools of New York 
City, 
In all the Normal Schools of the State of New 
York, and also in the following important 
Cities : 














Brooklyn, N. Y. Loweil, Mass. 
Cincinnati, 0. Fertinns, Me. 
Newark, N. J. Ut 
aed Orleans, La Richmond, Va. 
Mevelani, 0. jaavenwent®, . on 
Rochester, N. Y Newburgh, 
Ali ree - Binghamton, x Y. 
Yembridge, Mass. 
Columbus, O. Teieke 3. 5. 

polis, Ind. Ete., ete. 


COOLEY’S 
Elements of Natural Philosophy, 


Used almost exclusively in the Public Schools 
of New York City. 


This new, handsomely illustrated Text-Book has 
had @ most unusual welcome from teachers and will 
be very largely used in the schools of the courtry now 
desiring an clementary class-book in Natural Philos: 
ophy. 

t#” Descriptive Cata’ es and Special Circulars in 
regard to all of our School Text-Boo H Teachers’ Ref- 
erence Library Books and Selected Miscellaneous 
Liat, suived to the needs of A =n may always be 
had'on application. 

and personal visi- 
te to us always and is 





or Cc 
tation is exceedii 
most cordially iovi' 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO, 


654 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


~ HAVE You TRIED 
, T 
y f- +, “A 


A, Z 


Tracing Copy Books 
Re vised Copy Books? 
Pens, No. 11213? 
jook-kee poping? ? 
€¥" These are all Practical wae on Pra 
jose by a Practical Teacher. 
*,* og 008 ot Sn rn: Reh jes of the New 
York Board truction for 1872, 
H. W.  ELISWORTH & CO., 


756 Broadway, N New York. 


~ ESTABROOKE, | 


NON-REVERSED 


PPERROTY PES 


31 UNION SQUARE, 
N. W. corner Sixteenth Street, 
























































GUARDIAN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE 00. 


OF NEW YORK. 


Office, No. 251 Broadway 


ORCANIZED 1859. 


Assets, - - $2,500,000 
Losses and Endowments 
Paid, 7 - - $1,400,000 


Cash Premiums. Annual Dividends, 


TONTINE SAVINGS PLAN. 


ANDREW W. GILL.......eeeeceeseseeeeereees President 
BVERETT CLAPP.........cceeeseseeeeeee Vice President 
LUCIUS MCADAM,......00.000++ Secretary and Actuary 
HENRY C, CLENCH .........++000+ Assistant Secretary 





Freeman & Burr, 


Clothing Warehouses, 
138 and 140 Fulton st., New York. 


HE INMENSS STOCK. both of goods 

in the piece and same made up for immediate 
wear, embraces all the ‘moat desirable Styles and 
Fabrics litt nd Se 
atpotes to the 

Facilities for 
garment made 


GPRING QurTs, $10, $15. 
GPRING QUITS, $20, $25. 
GPRING QUITS, $30, $35. 
GPRING C UITS, $40, $50. 





uirements ‘of all. bs 
Work be perl Any 
to menaure ata few hours’ n 


GQ Paine QVERCOATS, $8, $10. 
GQ PRine (CVERCOATS, $12, $15. 
GQ Paine QVERCOATS, $18, $20. 
GPRING QVERCOATS, $25, $30. 


Bere QulTs, $5, $8 
Bore S UTS, $10, $12. 
Bere’ SUITS, $15, $18. 
Bere S UTS, $20, $25, 


RERMAN & BURR’S 
ORDERS NEW SYSTEM Bn ayy 


8Y: 
MEASURE, of which thousands avail | 


meelves, enables fies in all 


BY MAIL parte of the country to order direct 
hem, with the certainty of re- 
ceiving | the most PERFECT FIT at 


ULES FOR SELF MEASURE, SAM- 
d ples of Goods, Price-List and Fashion Sheet 
Sent Pie on application. 
endl Liberal discount to clergymen. 


Mave You feen Those Beautiful — 


‘Dolly Varden Gems?” 
Thres Dozen for 25 Cents, 


FINISHED IN TEN MINUTES. 


Fh 


735 BROADWAY and 383 SIXTH AVENUE, 
Between 23d and 2th sts., 
New York, 
1860 TO 1872. 
R. A. OLMSTEAD, 


Manufacturer of and dealer in all grades of 


Hoop Skirts, Corsets, &c., 
781 Broadway, near Tenth street, N. Y. 
Opposite A. T. - Btowart & Co.'s. Entrance at side door 

forall the ti 
Origi of the celebrated “ PANIER MUSLIN 
FRONT HOOP SKIRTS.” and the only manufacturer 


of a practical skirt of this kind. 
Words and Numbers, —=s a 


CA ruled back for corrections 
SPELLING Sateen rene beat 
LEAF No. class and date. Size 5x? 
2 Retail price 10cts. Intro- 
toschools, 6 cts. Sam- 
SLATE. [ti sent by mail, post-paid, on 
Ny. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co,, 191 Fulton 8t., N.Y 
C. A. MEINCKE & CO., 














The new kind, ruled for 40 





Stationery, bo omy -Cards Invita- 
tat 


ons, etc, 
ORDERS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 
C. 4. MEINCKE H.R. LOUNSBERY, 
32 Pine street, N. ¥ 





AMUSEMENTS 


W O0D'S MUSEUM, 
THE GREAT FAMILY RESO! 


on Exhibition trem A M . tos P. M 
‘The cotented Rermada Glan 








is eat J 
with hair as white as 4 7) while 
are of & delicate ik. 


the Ty 
TWO PERFO! NCES THE. LECTURE-ROOM 
DAILY AT Py AND 8 P. M. 
A chaste and unex qutertehament given. 
Admission. 30 cents: nm, 25 con 





SCHOOL FURNITURE, 








OUR 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
SCHOOL MATERIAL, 

REPRESENTS 
APPARATUS, 
BLACK BOARDS, 

B00. CHAR 


GLOBES, MAPS, 





G 
APPARATUS, 
SCHOOL FURNITURE 
of all modern styles, and many other 
“ARTICLES FOR EVEBY SCHOOL.” 


Mailed for 10 cts, 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & Co., 
PUBLISHERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


14 Bond St., New York. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE. 








Trosrexs, Teacuers, Scoot Comurrrezs and those 
desiring to purchase furniture. will find it to their 
advantage to examine our stock before purchasing. 
Twenty-five years experience has given us the ad- 
—— over = many new houses in this line that 

brough the country. And we 
see by = aid of machmery and the use of 
several valuable patents which we control, to offer all 





the modern improvements at prices that defy com- 
petition. 
For pacticulars and catal address 





ROBERT PATON, 
26 GROVE page 


W YORK. 
Also manufacturer of 
CHURCH SUNDAY SCHOOL AND LECTURE ROOM 


8 E: 
N. B.—Bleecker street and £ighth aveuue cars pas 





The Illustrated Guide 
- a . BEST SCHOOL 
DESKS, 

APPAPATUS, 





Chemical, &c. 
Union Settees, 
with perfeet 3 seat and back for Lecture Rooms, 
&e. Mailed free b; 


American School Apparatus Co, 


58 MURRAY STREET, New York. 


CARPETS, 


AT THE LOWEST CASH PRICES. 
Weekly or monthly payments taken. 


J. LYNCH, 
304 West Twenty-ninth St., near Eighth Ave. 


CARPETS, 
FURNITURE, 


BEDS, BEDDING, &c. 


Payments Taken by the Week 
or Month, 


TERMS BASY. 


KELLY & CO., 


Corner of 25th St. and 6th Av, 

















A LARGE AND SPLENDID ASSORTMENT OF 


FURNITURE, 
CARPETS and 
BEDDING 
WILL BE FOUND aT 


O’Farrell’s Extensive Warerooms, 
No, 200 Eighth avenue, cor. Twentieth street, WN. Y., 


Where these goods are sold at Very Low Prices either 
FURNITURE. | FOR CASH or ON TIME | BeppINe. 
to suit p d can be made 





=p P@y 
WEEKLY or MONTHLY. 
CARPETS, 


BASSFORD'’S 
Nonpareil Refrigerators. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. 
For sale only at the CORNER STORE, 
COOPER INSTITUTE BUILDING. 


P. 8. Every description of House Furnishing Goods 
at a Great Reduction. 





. 





The Syumetzer! The Symmetzer! The ‘Syume'rzer! 


HEALTH, BEAUTY AND ECONOMY. 


BANNING’S NEWLY INVENTED 
Back Support and Shoulder Brace. 


WHO SHOULD WEAR IT. 


First. All who find it difficult to maintain an el t bearing. 

Secoxp. All who, from habit or occupation, are disposed to droop. 

Turep. All who have dull pains and sense of oppression about the Chest; alsoshort 
cough on attempting full inspiration. 

‘ourTH, All who have any tendency to bleed at the Lungs. 

Friern. All who have sense of twitching pain in Back, with frequent desire to 
place both hands on Hips, to lean back and draw a long breath. 

Srtxtu. All Professional men, Bookkeepers, Accountants, Clerks and others who 
are compelled to bend over the desk. 

“ Seventu. All persons (either ladies or gentlemen) who operate on Sewing or other 
achines. 

Erenta. All lax-fibred and fast-growing children, school children especially. 
Parents who regard the future symmetry and health of their children will do well to 
investigate the merits of the Symmetrizer. 

It gives a symmetry to the form, an elasticity to the step and an immunity from 
fatigue that ing else can impart. For sale everywhere; dry-goods and country mer- 
chants, fashionable dress-making, tailoring and clothing establishments will be enabled 
to supply their customers, 

RETAIL PRICE, FIVE DOLLARS. 

How to be measured: ist, Number of inches around the poly close under each 

arm; 2d, Height of party ordering. BANNING & CO., street, 
Manufacturers, Wholesale ion Retail Dealers. 
___ The Symmetrizer sent free to any address on receipt of price. 





PIANOS! PIANOS! 


CABINET ORGANS AND MELODEONS 
AT MERRELL’S, (Late Cummings.) 
PIANO WAREROOMS, NO. 8 UNION SQUARE. 


A lange stack, inctndiing Panes of the best sashes, Sov eae cheap Fez cael oy Oe pent Money paid for 
Repairing 


— done ee adam MELA. ute Commings, Nec 8. Unies Secene: 


THE STANDARD SERIES OF GEOGRAPHIES, 


IN THREE BOOKS. 


OORNEL)S peiuany GEOGRAPHY. New New edition, with new letter-press, new maps, and new 
90 cen 
OORNELLS | SNTER ~~ + Seeararay. Shy try to date. Recent changes in boundaries, 








embod! LEU tae rice 
CORNE ELLs ims PUY SICAL @Eoukae A New Book, embracing the most recent discoveries 
eories. Ite — wae umerous and tifa. Magnificent mare. Price, 
sthete. aa are ug progr »?P i type, elegant Mhustrations, re- 
These Standard Text-Books are anit in the public schools of New York, Baltimore, Charleston, Detroit, 
and bentesle of the leading cities of the Union. 





They have eon wgeutmenny adopted tor exclusive use in the Public Sehools of Onwego, N 
Elmira, N.¥, Shor Vigorous competition on the part of rival series, for the Public Schools of Was! 
ton, D.C 


n New Pc. the cromteney unquestioned. They are more than 200 towns in Maine, & 
mm —d in New Hampshire mpbines - in Masachasetta. a Theicfropia in tateoanetion into large tow ns and 
ba = wn is without a Raraliel in the annals of Educational L‘ 

tow es ticeut, and ane =~ ht of My ‘thirty 4 ‘two towns in Rhode Island, have recently 
adopts this Series, and other systems << bo * Cornell” in all direc tions. 
bat is y nace is that these Ln a pen + their merits. 

— ce is Sanede ee nee respecting the works will be promptly and fully 

answ 


=>. S AeEERTON & CO., Publishers, 


549 and 551 BROADWAY, , NEW YORK. 
The Peard Patent Folding Desk and Settee 


IN THE USE OF THIS DESK A SCHOOL OR LECTURE ROOM 18 SECURED AT PLEASURE ’ 
OPEN. CLOSED. 

RECEIVED THE FIRST 

PREMIUM AT THE 





We invite special 
attention to our 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE BEAUTIFUL 
FAIR FOR 1870 AND "1. ovsans ep 
STATIONARY 
We also manufacture the DESKS, 
NATIONAL Also to our 


Charch and Hal) 


STUDY DESK, satin, 


WITH EASEL ATTACH- 
Send for an lute 


—- MENT. TRATED CaTALocus. 
The National School Furniture Co., 111 and 113 William St., New York, 











FINANCIAL, 


aa << “Scare 

HARTERED BY TUE wiAW KES PATENT FOUNTAIN PE. 

UNITED STATES. warren ten Hoc Rubbe ie eaten oan bht0: chow 

Tus Freepman’s Savines anp Trust Companys, Rerior quality Gol Gold Peas Rubseer and Ge id Pencils, &. 
ASSETS OVER $3,750,000. eae Pre ED. F HAWEES ee Rene ee 


4 NATIONAL SAVINGS BANK. aumandiet HAWKES, 66 Nassau § St. N.Y. 


No. 185 Brercker Sreext, New Yorx, 
Accounts strictly ad 
Deposits paid on pay © with interest due. 
SEND For CincoLaR, AM L. HARRIS, “itanagee. 
Jou» J. Zuitie, Cashier. 


EW YORK SAVINGS BANK. CORNER EIGHTH 
Avenue aud Fourteenth street. td daily 

10 4. m. to3 Pp. a. On Monday, Thursday and Saturday 
na ge , from 6 to8p.™. Except the Saturday even- 
iags July and August. Six per cent. interest 
al Swed op all sums = $5 to $5,000. Deposits made 
on or before the First of any month, will draw inter- 
est from that date. 


WM. ARNOLD & Co., 
(Successors to W. T. Bawden) 
FRENCH AND SPANISH SHOES, 

781 Broadway, 
Opposite A. T. STEWART'S, 





NEW YORK 


A GREAT OFFER. 





Geaphes ccocccccueccce | ae HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, X.Y. 
will di of ONE bag me PIANOS, MELODBONS 
SERVANTS a ee RS 
Waters’, at ex Aw | low oy =e 
AND from $4 to $15 meathly watt geld oh to let, 
and rent applied if puss chased. New b Octave Pi ruses 


modern for $275, cash. A new 
of of PARLOR ORGAN, the : most ‘besutifal style ry 
r now on exhibition st 
= By | _ ee me eee, = 


SEWING MACHINES. 


Al SINGER and WHEELER & WILSON SEWING 
MACHINES scld on low monthly payments, without 
extra charge, and imetructions given at home or at 
the office. 

Also, Families supplied with faithful domestic SER- 
VANTS, as usual. 

ISAIAH WATTS, 
240 Grand street. Se: street. Second door East of Bowery 


DR. B. F. ATWOOD'S 


GILEAD BALM FOR THE HAlB, 


THE EXCELSIOR ae bo eed DRESSING OF 


ORL 
It arrests the falling out of the Hair immediately. 
It cures Headache, Neuralgic Pains and Wakefuiness 





TRUNK DEPOT, | “sreietretiser tes mtn 
B. F. Atwood, M. D.—S8ir: I have enalysed 


On the Northeast Corner Forty- Second 
Street and Sixth Avenue, 


UNDER THE CENTRAL SAVINGS RANK, 
where ladies and gentlemen can themselves 
with TRUNKS, TRAVELING, SCHOOL AND SHOPPING 
BAGS, and every article needed for traveling conve- 
nience, at manufacturers’ prices. Every article war- 
ranted as represented. 

REPAIRING SPECIALLY ATTENDED TO. 

JOHN KAVANAGH, Proprietor. 
DR. WEBBER, 
SURGEON CHIROPODIST, 


75 BROADWAY. 
Cures without the use of A or any in- 


isiinereas 32 Roe oa 


“Gilead Balm,” m,” ead found it to be s strictly 


pepupeaties end °° geapecttuly Yours, 


Expmmays, Ph. D. 
Price, $1. Sold by all druggists. 


WILLARD & ROGERS, 
384 Hudson Street, 
Corner of Houston, ¥. Y., 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
LIVE GEESE FEATHERS, 
PURE CURLED HORSE-HAIR MATTRESSES, 
MOSS, HUSKS, EXCELSIOR AND GRASS MAT- 





TRESSES, 
BLANKETS, COMPORTERS, SHEETS, PILLOW- 
CASES, ke. 





BEDSTEADS, COTS, &c. 
Old Feathers dressed and Mattresses made over 
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